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‘FACTS AND SCRAPS. 


Tennyson used to say, “I would pluck my 
hand from a man, even if he were my greatest 
hero, or dearest friend, if he wronged a woman 


or told her a lie.” 
* * * 


Tennyson's Wire.— Writing of his mother, the 
wife of the great poet, the present Lord Tennyson 

ys :— 

* And let me say here—although, as a son, I 
cannot allow myself full utterance about her I 
loved as perfect mother and ‘very woman of 
very woman ’—such a wife and true helpmate 
she proved herself. 

‘6 Tt was she who became my father's adviser 
in literary matters. ‘I am proud of her intellect,’ 
he wrote. With her he always discussed what 
he was working at; she transcribed his poems ; 
to her and to no one else he referred for a final 
criticism before publishing. She, with her 
‘tender, spiritual nature,’ and instinctive nobility 
of thought, was always by his side, a ready, 
cheerful, courageous, wise and sympathetic 
counsellor. It was she who shielded his sensi- 
tive spirit from the annoyances and trials of 
life, answering (for example) the innumerable 
letters addressed to him from all parts of the 
world. 

‘‘ By her quiet sense of humor, by her selfless 
devotion, by ‘her faith as clear as the heights 
of the.June-blue heaven,’ she helped him also 
to the utmost in the hours of his depression and 
of his sorrow; and to her he wrote two of the 
most beautiful of his shorter lyrics ‘ Dear, near 
and true,’ and the dedicatory lines which prefaced 
his last volume, ‘The Death of (Enone.’” 


* % 


First OLD GENTLEMAN: “Let me see. Yes, 
I met your nephew five years ago, and, if you 
must know the truth, I was disgusted with him 
—such a vain, conceited, insufferable puppy I 
never saw in my life.’” Second Old Gentleman : 
‘* Oh, he’s changed completely now. He’s the 
most modest fellow you could find in a day’s 
journey; he doesn’t believe he knows any- 
thing.” ‘You don’t say so! Well, now I 
think of it, when I met him he was an under- 
graduate at Cambridge.” ‘Yes, and now 
he’s a graduate, and trying to earn his own 
living.” 

ie eae 

Tue Late Princess ALICE oN Royat Rank. 
—‘It is my earnest desire to bring my 
children up free from pride in their station, 
which, indeed, is naught, except what they 
may make of it by their own inward merit.” 
In one of the deeply interesting and most 
touching letters sent by the late Princess 
Alice to her Royal mother, the lamented writer 
expresses herself as above, on the manner in 
which Princes and Princesses should pass 
their early years. ‘‘ Nothing,” she wrote to 
Queen Victoria, ‘‘is more disadvantageous to 
children than to spoil them. They ought to 
be unselfish and easily satisfied. Up to the 
oe such is the case with mine.” That 

er Majesty herself held the same nobly simple 
ideas about juvenile bringing-up as were enter- 
tained by the daughter whom she has lost, 
is shown in another letter written by the 
Princess, in which she says: “‘I feel as you 
do about differences of rank, and of what 
supreme importance it is to Princes and 
Tuncsesea to understand that they are no 
better than other people, nor more exalted, 
unlessit be by the force of their own deserts; and 
that upon them is imposed the double duty 
of living for others, and of showing them an 
example of goodness and modesty.” When 
such feelings underlie the conduct of the 
rulers of a household, it would indeed be dis- 
appointing were the younger members to turn 
out otherwise than unselfishly simple and un- 
pretending in their tastes and habits. 

* * * 
Wuat's sauce for the goose is saucy for the 


gosling. 
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WOMEN DOCTORS. 
SPEECH BY THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


‘THousanps of spectators assembled on July 
11th at Bloomsbury to give an enthusiastic 
reception to the Prince and Princess of Wales 
‘as they drove to the London (Royal Free 
Hospital) School of Medicine for Women in 
Handel-street, W.C. The occasion was the 
opening of the Pfeiffer wing (new science labora- 
tories) of the school by the Princess of Wales. 
Hitherto the school, within a few minutes’ walk 
of the Koyal Free Hospital, to which it is 
united, has been carried on in several old 
‘houses, the leases of which have nearly expired ; 
hence it has been felt that the time for providing 
better accommodation had arrived. The new 
block has been erected at a cost of from £9,000 
to £10,000, and it has been paid for by dona- 
tions, by a loan from the general fund of the 
school, and by the share allotted to the school 
from the Pfeiffer bequest ; and in memory of Mrs. 
Pfeiffer the wing of the new buildings has been 
named after her. The building in which the open- 
ing ceremony took place was tastefully trans- 
formed by floral decorations, and what lent addi- 
tional attraction to the scene was the presence of 
many of the lady students and lady professors 
wearing academic caps and gowns. The 
Princess of Wales, who took a manifest pleasure 
in the proceedings, was gowned in a dress of 
grey net spotted with white and over a grey 
silk foundation. Her bonnet was of violet straw 
trimmed with flowers of the same hue, and her 
Royal Highness also wore a violet feather boa. 
She carried a beautiful bouquet, presented to 
her by the students. When the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, who were attended by Lady 
Emily Kingscote and Major-General Sir Stanley 
‘Clarke, entered the building the band played 
the National Anthem, and the Royal visitors 
were escorted to the dais by the Dean, Mrs. 
‘Garrett Anderson, M.D., Lord Colville of 
Culross, the Bishop of London, Lord and Lady 
Reay, and the Duchess of Portland. 

Mrs. Garrett Anderson, in opening the pro- 
ceedings, offered, on behalf of the Council of 
-the London School of Medicine for Women, 
-the heartiest of welcomes to the Prince and 
Princess of Wales. She reminded those present 
-that the school had been open for twenty-four 
years, and that the education provided was 
-arranged to meet the requirements of the 
‘General Medical Council. Students from the 
school obtained a medical and surgical degree 
-or diploma from anyone they preferred of nine 
of the medical examining bodies of the United 
Kingdom, six of them being Universities. 
Since the institution had been inaugurated 
the students—who now number altogether 
170—have secured several gold medals at 
-the London University, and at the Royal 
University of Ireland. Those who have passed 
out of the school and have obtained a medical 
qualification, are engaged in responsible work 
as practitioners. Some are at the New 
Hospital, others in workhouse infirmaries, in 
asylums, and in various provincial hospitals. 
‘Others are in India, South Africa, China and 


formally declared the building open. 


the chemical and anatomical laboratories. 
can only say that I was very much struck by 
the assiduity of the students who were there 
working. 
number not only practise here, but also in 


large towns of England, Scotland and Ireland, 
and they are able, by means of their profession, 
to maintain themselves in a condition of 
honourable independence. Mrs. Anderson 
assured the Royal visitors that no effort would 
be wanting on the part of the Council to keep 
up the reputation of the school. 


The Bishop of London next offered prayer, 
after which Madame Antoinette Sterling sang 
(as usual, without instrumental accompaniment) 
‘‘The Lord is my Shepherd.” 


The Prince of Wales, on behalf of the Princess, 
In doing 
so, he said: ‘‘ Mrs. Garrett Anderson—I must 
apologise, for I should say Dr. Garrett Ander- 
son—(laughter), ladies and gentlemen, The 
Princess declares this new building open, and 
she desires me to express to you the pleasure 
it has given her to come here to-day and take part 
in this interesting ceremony. It is needlessto say 
the great interest she takes in all that concerns the 
education of women— (cheers)—and the interest 
she takes in the great strides which have taken 
place in the last twenty-five or thirty years, 
especially in the education of women with 
regard to medicine. That is a matter which is, 
of course, of the greatest importance, and one 
in which she (and may I also add myself?) 
must take a great interest. (Cheers.) It might 
be said that the medical—the male medical— 
profession may feel a little jealous of this 
institution—(laughter)—seeing the strides which 
the ladies are now taking in studying and acquir- 
ing a knowledge of medicine. But I do 
not think that anybody would be so illiberal as 
not to wish to give them every scope for educa- 
tion, and by the presence of so distinguished a 
doctor as my friend Sir William Broadbent, I 


am persuaded that they are in sympathy with | 
Ladies and gentlemen, I had the | 


the effort. 
opportunity a few days ago of visiting this 
interesting school, and I was taken upstairs by 
Mrs. Garrett Anderson, and shown over both 
I 


And we see that a considerable 


distant Colonies, and especially in India 
and China, and, where I think they will, 
find a great field, in the Zenana, where, 
as you know, the male medical practi- 
tioner, according to the religious scruples 
of the natives, is not allowed to enter. I can 
only repeat again the pleasure it gives the 
Princess to come here, andI am quite sure she 
wishes, and I wish also, every prosperity to the 
work these ladies are undertaking. We sin- 
cerely hope that now, with the opportunity you 
have obtained in this new building, you will 
acquire sufficient money—and I am given to 
understand you are in a fair way of getting it— 
to pay for the present block. Let me say, in 
conclusion, I had an opportunity a few days 
ago of visiting the new Women’s Hospital, 
whose foundation-stone was laid by the Princess 
a few years ago. It was very gratifying to see 
how well it was conducted, and how airy were 


_Anstralia. Many are practising with success inthe the wards, and I believe all who practise there 


ears 
are those who have become graduates after 
working at this school.” (Cheers.) 

The next item on the afternoon's programme 
was the presentation of purses to the Princess 
of Wales, and the efforts of some tiny toddlers 
to deposit their gifts in front of the dais and 
retire with bows or curtsies, as the case might 
happen to be, caused no little merriment, in 
which both the Prince and Princess joined. 
They were loudly cheered by the crowd as they 
drove away from the institution. 


“DON’T WORRY.” 
A’ NEW “ MOVEMENT.” 


Being a Paper read to the National Congress 
of Mothers, Washington, U.S.A., 


By Tueopore F. Sewarp. 


Man began to worry when he became so 
absorbed in and identified with the things of time, 
of sense, of material substance, that he became 
utterly lost to all consciousness of his spirituality. 
When Jesus, the divinely human man, the 
Elder Brother of the race, came to show 
humanity its fdtal mistake, to reveal once 
more the truth that man is a spiritual being, 
and thet his true and only kingdom is the 
kingdom within, He arrayed himself against 
the vast inheritance of selfishness and 
materialism which the race had accumulated, 
and was crushed by it. Eut the seeds of truth 
were planted, and have since then wrought a 
transforming work upon the thought and life of 
mankind. But the work has thus far been largely 
external. The spiritual truths He taught have 
only been comprehended by a few souls during 
all these centuries. They were called mystics 
and were generally supposed to have un- 
balanced minds. Now the hour has arrived 
when the masses of the people are in some 
degree prepared to understand and receive the 
higher spiritual thought. 

This is the philosophy of the Don’t Worry 


‘movement. God is using the universal craving 


of the human heart for rest and peace as a 
means or an occasion for emphasising the 
spiritual laws through which alone rest and 
peace can be found. 

Don’t Worry leads to independent thinking. 
If one thinks on the subject at all, he cannot 
think on the lines of cut and dried theology. 
He must think vitally, personally, directly, of 
his relation to the Supreme Creator and Father. 
Independent thinking is an absolute necessity 
at this time, because the whole basis and 
method of thinking are being transformed as 
completely as the change from the Ptolemaic 
to the Copernican way of thinking about astro- 
nomy. We are changing the standpoint of our 
thinking from the material to the spiritual. 
We formerly thought of ourselves as bodies 
with spirits encased in a fleshly shrine. We 
now realise that we are spirits of which 


THE BODY IS ONLY A TEMPORARY ACCESSORY, 


In the new stage of the evolutionary process 
upon which we are entering, woman is sure to 
have a prominent part, because it is an era of 
spiritual development. The period of in- 
tellectual predominance is passing away, and 
the spiritual is taking its place. We surely 
need woman's help, for if we review the history 
of the past when men alone controlled and 
taught, what do we see? Bad men turned 
this world into a hell of selfishness and 
sensuality, and good meninvented a hell of 


eternal torment in the next world to punish 


452 . 
them for it. Neither of these would 
woman have done in the lowest stage of racial 


pe pw, eae Women are the natural 
of the human race and the work will come to 
them more and more as time progresses. 

A very important result of the Don’t Wo 
movement is to develop a spirit of unity. If 
we place ourselves in absolutely right relations 
with God, we will necessarily be in right rela- 
tions with our fellow men. 

Now as to the worry habit ; the truth is that 
worrying is a species of insanity. We would 
count a man insane who took a dose of poison 
e day to improve his health. He is no less 
mentally unbalanced who desires Bapetoees yet 
allows himself to indulge a habit of worrying. 
It is walking south to find the north pole. fi 
is going into a cellar to look for rainbows. It 
does not prevent or modify the dreaded ill, but 
paralyzes the powers by which the evil thing 
may be averted. Moreover, in nine cases out 
of ten the evil does not come. ‘‘ Children,” 
said a good man to the family gathered around 
his deathbed, “‘ during my long life I have had 
@ great many troubles, most of which never 
happened.”’ A prominent business man told 
me the other day that his father worried for 
twenty-five years over an anticipated misfortune 
which never arrived. 

A large share of what we regard ds our present 
troubles are either ; 


PURELY IMAGINARY 


or our imagination makes them appear vastly 
greater than they are. ‘“ I’m awfully worried 
this morning,” said a society girl. ‘‘ What is 


the matter?” ‘Why I thought of something 
to worry about last night, and now I can’t 
remember what it is.” 

We have a mistaken impression which we 
a to correct at once. We are under the 
delusion that our reason for worrying is the fact 
that circumstances are not as we would like to 
have them. This is a great mistake, We have 
a double nature. There is within each one of 
us @ worrying man who will rule us if he can, 
and there is also a sensible man—I call him a 
divine man—who can keep the other one quiet. 
If we worry, it isn’t because circumstances are 
not ne in our own lines, but because we 
surrender ourselves to the worrying man. 
If our circumstances change and become more 
favourable, we will, perhaps, be a little more at 
our ease for a short time. But unless 


THAT WORRYING MAN IS CONQUERED, 


he will get the upper hand of us again just as 
sure as we live. It makes no difference what 
the occasion is. It is not the occasion, it is 
the worrying man that will work the evil every 
time. Well may we say with Tennyson :— 


‘0, that a man may rise in me, 
That the man that I am may cease to be.” 


Now, as to definite methods of overcoming 
the worry habit. First banish the blighting 
belief that worrying is necessary or helpful. 
Many minds are rire confused on 
this point. They think that to give u 
worrying is to encourage indifference an 
laziness. ‘‘Are we not to plan for the 
future?” they say. Certainly; planning 
is divine if is done from a worthy motive. 
But worrying is a hindrance to wise planning. 
It is to the mind what sand would be to an axle. 
It is a pebble in the shoe. Horace Fletcher, in 
his book on happiness, has placed the emphasis 
very effectively by the use of two contrasting 
words—forethought and fearthought. They 
suggest all that I need to say on this point. 
Take the two words home with you—fore- 
thought, which you should have, and fear- 
thought, which you should avoid as if it were 
poison. The next step in a personal anti- 
worrying campaign is to realise that a life long 
habit cannot be overcome by a mere say s0. 
It will require resolution and perseverance. 
When you are in the third story of your house 
and want hot water, you don’t expect to get it. 
the moment you turn the faucet. It may take 
some time for the water to mount from the 
kitchen to your room. So will it be with the 
serenity and peace which you have driven far 
away from you by your years of anxiety and 
lack of trust. 


; as Miss Anstey trains, 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


BEGIN THE EFF)RT, AND PERSEVERB 


in it. Very many people are fin that the 
prominence that is now given to the phrase 
‘* don’t worry ” is proving to be a great help. 
They say that when the temptation comes to 
yield to anxious thoughts, the little ‘“‘ don’t 
worry” springs up like a jack-in-the-box to 
drive it away. 

My next advice is to get some one to join 
with you in the effort. It is a great help to 
know that others are striving as you are to 
emancipate themselves from this slavery. By 
all means turn your family into a “don’t 
worry ” circle, not only as a help to the parents 
and older members, but that your children 
may begin life in the right way. Then form 
‘‘ don’t worry ” circles in a social way. These 
are springing up everywhere. They are of 
every type. Some are large and some are 
small. Some meet regularly, and others only 
occasionally. Make a beginning, and if you 
are in earnest you will be surprised to find 
whereunto they will grow. 

(To be continued.) 


TEACHING OF GYMNASTICS 
AS A PROFESSION FOR 
WOMEN. 


DEMONSTRATION AT THE LEASOWES, 
HALESOWEN. 


THE historic mansion which was once the 
home of the poet Shenstone was on Tuesday, 
July 12, the scene of a most interesting gym- 
nastic display. 

A company of about a hundred persons 
assembled at 4 o’clock to hear a lecture by Miss 
Rhoda Anstey, the head of the Hygienic Home 
and College of Physical Culture, onthe “ Prin- 
ciples of Ling’s Swedish Gymnastics,” the 
special featare of which is that they are designed, 
not to develop abnormal skill and the perform. 
ance of feats of strength, but to promote the 
healthy and the harmonious activity of all the 
organs of the body, and including muscle, nerve 
and brain. A class of Miss Anstey’s students 
— admirable illustrations of the exercises 

esigned to promote the symmetrical develop- 
ment of the whole physical frame, and their 
graceful movements elicited frequent expressions 
of applense from an appreciative audience. 

The address and demonstration were followed 
by a tea under the trees on the lawn, after 
which the visitors sauntered through the woods 
and by the artificial lakes contructed by the 
celebrated landscape-gardener Shenstone, most 
of whose poetry was composed at this romantic 
spot. 

Pat 6.80, an elocutionary entertainment of a 
very high order was given by the students in 
the elocution class, which is held at the 
Leasowes as & means of physical culture, with 
special reference to the development of the 
voice and chest. The chair was taken by Mrs. 
Bracey, of Birmingham, and hearty expressions 
of interest and confidence in the system of 
physical culture adopted at the Hygienic 
Home were given by Dr. Oates, of Birmingham, 
and the Rev. Martin Anstey, M.A., of Dews- 
bury. The latter referred to the remarkable 
results which had been achieved during the 
past three years, in the recovery of 
health and strength by delicate girls and 
ladies, and pointed out the advantages of a 
course of training at the Home as a means of 
qualifying as teachers of gymnastics and 
hygiene, a profession in which remunerative 
openings are, at present, more numerous than 
those able to occupy them. Ladies who might 
be fitted for this interesting and valuable career 
should apply to Miss Anstey, the Leasowes, 
Halesowen, near Birmingham, for particulars of 
the course of training to begin in September. 
The physical training and culture of our girls 
is one of the most important avocations that 
offer for women desirous of being of use in the 
world; and as every year the importance of 
education of this kind is being more fully 
realised, it will be long before the supply over- 
takes the demand for competent teachers such ; 
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THE ABOLITIONISTS’ 
FEDERATION. 


A crxzat International Congress called by the- 
British and Continental Federation for the. 
Abolition of State Regulation of Vice opened in 

London on Tuesday, July 12th. On the evening 
of that day a reception was given to all mem. 

bers of the Federation by Mr. John P. Thomas- 

son, late M.P. for Bolton, and Mrs. Thomasson 

(daughter of the late Mrs. Margaret Bright 

Lucas) at the rooms of the Royal Society of 

British Artists. An influential gathering of 
about 350 persons took place at this reception, 

when many, who were engaged in this work up 

to the time, ten years ago, when Sir James 

Stansfeld carried abolition for Great Britain, 

met again for the first time under the serious 

state of affairs brought about by the recent 

action of the Government in India. Amongst 

those present were Mrs. Josephine Butler, Dr.. 
Elizabeth Blackwell (the first woman physician, 

who took her degree full fifty years ago), Mrs. 

Margaret Tanner, Miss Priestman and Miss 

Mary Priestman (of Bristol), Mrs. Jacob Bright, 

Miss Helen Blackburn, Mrs. Stanton Blatch, 

Mrs. Crompton, Frau Cauer, Mrs. Sheldon 
Amos, Mr. J. H. Levy and two daughters, Miss - 
Whitehead, Mrs. F. Pennington, Mr. and Mrs. 
Percy Bunting, Mrs. May Wright Sewall 
(America), Mr. and Mrs. Aaron Powell 

(America), Mr. Naoroji, Professor Stuart, M.P., 

Mrs. Ormiston Chant, Mdlle. Veigelé, Mr. 
Walter McLaren, Dr. Birkbeck Nevins, Mr. F. A.. 
Ford, and Mrs. Fenwick Miller and her: 
daughter. 

During the evening a brief address was given. 
by the President of the International Federa- 
tion, Mr. H. Pierson, of Holland. He said that . 
it was monstrous to claim that public opinion 
has changed upon so important a subject in the - 
course of ten years. The insidious statement 
that a different standard of public policy should 
prevail in regard to the Colonies from tbat 
which was held in the mother country was the. 
particular form of argument that British 
workers had at present to meet, but they from 
the Continent did not believe that the country 
in which the voice of Mrs. Butler had sounded 
with such force and power, and from which it. 
had been echoed on the Continent, would now 
take a backward step. He thought that the 
world-wide Federation was now sufficiently - 
strong to enable the Continent to give effective. 
help to Great Britain. Some of the older: 
workers, called upon to take up this distasteful : 
subject again, might think that all they had to: 
do was to declare unabated opposition to the 
system, that argument was exhausted and must 
be already familiar to everyone, but this was 
by no means the case. Those who have been: 
twenty years in the work, must remember that. 
& younger generation is growing up, and that 
inexperienced persons would be caught by 
arguments that those familiar with the subject 
would know how to easily refute. But, though 
argument was necessary, it was not so that 
opposition could be quenched and helpers won. 
After minds were enlightened feelings must bc 
touched, conviction comes alone from the heart, 
and wins the heart, and it was necessary to 
show those whose opinions were instructed, 
that it was their further duty to work to put 
their views into operation. An International 
union must imply equal recognition for all 
religious beliefs, and equal respect for al! 
national institutions and customs, but no cou. 
cession must therefore be made as to basic 
principles. He recalled the words of Sir James 
Stansfeld at the last International Congress, 
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‘who said that a severe struggle for their 
principles was still before them, and they must 
be faithful t0 the end. Since then he himself had 
passed away, having fulfilled his own saying. 
‘Other workers have died, some have deserted, 
and some may have grown lukewarm, but they 
were thankful that Mrs. Josephine Butler still 
remained to show an example of that stern 
courage, More common amongst women than 
amongst men, to stand ever in the breach, tireless 
.in defence of the right. Many might well grow 
weary of an ever renewed struggle, but to live 
‘is to struggle, and to struggle is to live; and, 
-even while external success was lacking, 
-guccess within would be attained by those who 
formed right opinions, and studiously en- 
-deavoured to carry them into practical 
- operation. 


THE LADIES’ CONFERENCE. 

The public conference commenced on Wednes- 
-day, July 18th, and was continued on the two 
‘following days, at the Friends’ Meeting House, 

Bishopsgate-street. Reports were given from 
all the countries of the Continent, and the 
situation in India and hygienic statistics were 
fully considered. It was interesting to find 
‘how many of the foreign delegates were able to 
speak English, but, for the benefit of those 
present who could not understand our language, 
‘each speech was admirably translated into 
French by Mr. E. Hoffet, of Colmar, Alsace, 
‘who condensed with marvellous skill and 
accuracy the substance of each address, 


whether in English or German. The most 


‘interesting and perhaps most profitable gather- 
‘ing was a very brief one of only one hour's 


-duration, for ladies only, from six to seven 
-on Wednesday evening. It was presided 
over by Mrs. Butler and Mrs. H. J. Wilson 
-conjointly, the latter lady using her greater 


strength and more powerful voice to save Mrs. 
Butler. 


‘whether on this subject there should be meet- 


ings for men and women separately, or 


whether the meetings should be mixed. 

Mrs. Josephine Butler 
‘strongly in favour of mixed meetings. 
meetings alone were not only less refined, 
and less exalted in tone, but it was certain 


that even less truth was spoken at them than 


-at mixed meetings. She was convinced that 
‘the great lessons as to the proper relations 
-of men and women should be taught to both 
sexes together. 

Miss Mary Phillips thought that separate 
meetings were valuable, in allowing details 
‘to be given that could not be given to mixed 
audiences. She had herself been interested 
-on the general principle involved for some 
time before a meeting for women only had 
-given her an opportunity of learning exactly 
what was meant, and she felt that it was 
necessary that such facts should be made 
_known, to which Mrs. Butler agreed. 

Madam Olert, from Hamburg, gave a brief 
-account of her special work in preventing 
the traffic in girls, of which Hamburg is the 
-centre, young women being brought like slaves 
there from other countries, and transferred 
.at Hamburg to their purchasers, often without 
their own knowledge of the real character of 
thej transaction. She had obtained leave of 
the authorities to put up placards in German 
and French, giving girls belonging to these 
nations, who supposed that they were going 
+o situations in England and America, addresses 
to which they could apply, if on arrival in those 
countries, unable to speak the language, and 
away; from all their friends, they found some 


-assistance necessary. The Chief of Police had ; 


The first question discussed was 


expressed herself 
Men’s 
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strongly recommended her to put up a special 
notice for Jewish girls, but the Rabbi had 
raised a strenuous objection on the ground that 
it would be too dreadful if girls of his race went 
to Christian homes, and so ran the terrible risk 
of being converted. 


Mrs. W. 8S. Clark (Street) said that the root 
of the difficulty had not been touched in the 
public conference of the day; that root was 


militarism. All through the day gentlemen 
had spoken as if the nations of the world were 


destined to bear the awful burden of the military 
system, and to maintain the army and navy 
for ever. Women must take a stronger ground 
than they had hitherto done against war, which 
was the root of this evil system. Several other 
friends rose and supported this view. 

Mrs. Selmar, of Copenhagen, said that the 
question was new there, and women speaking 
upon it was very hotly opposed. Many of her 
Christian friends condemned her very strongly 
for saying anything about it, but she remained 
convinced that it was the duty of women to 
speak, and she was confirmed in this belief by 
having seen the Spirit of God working in meet- 
ings to which large bodies of soldiers had come 
on purpose to prevent the speeches and disturb 
the proceedings. They had not been able to do 
80, perfect peace had prevailed, the worst of 
the men going away, and the rest stopping and 
listening quietly. 

A delegate from Norway, unable to speak any 
other than her own language, was then intro- 
duced, and her address translated by Mrs. 
Selmar. She said that in her country the 
nature of man was like the scenery by which it 
was surrounded. There were rugged, harsh 
mountains, but they were covered with woods 
that were ever rising nearer to the summit, and 
that sheltered sweet and peaceful valleys. Ten 
years ago a woman attempted to introduce this 
subject into Sweden, but she had not enough of 
the rugged mountain in her composition, and 
left her work. There was now a small branch 
of the Federation, like a light only dimly 
burning, many Christian people strongly oppos- 
ing it, because the work had not been taken up 
from the Christian point of view, but the 
women were now beginning to be aroused. 

Mlle. Vidart (Geneva), Miss Priestman, Mrs. 
Aaron Powell, of New York, and others having 
spoken on the military spirit, and on the educa- 
tion proper to be given on the facts of sex to 
children, 

Dr. Kate Bushnell protested against another 
theory, which has been apparently supported 
by many speakers at the public congress, that 
marriage for the soldiers was the sufficient and 
proper remedy for vice. She regretted to say 
that marriage was not a remedy, and that to 
hold it up as such was not only inaccurate, but 
put the position of women in marriage in a 
wrong light. 
Mrs. Fenwick Miller said that, reverencing 
Mrs. Butler so deeply as she did, and regarding 
her as on this subject so consecrated and so in- 
spired that when she had thought out and decided 
upon points they must be considered as almost 
settled, she desired to ask Mrs. Butler, publicly, 
two questions; she did not expect an answer then 
and there, but she hoped the other ladies would 
think on the points, and perhaps in her own 
time and way Mrs. Butler would speak. Her 
first question was—Is it quite decided that the 
Ladies’ National Federation is to oppose the 
proposition that the diseases caused by vice 
shall be “ notified’? by doctors, as all other 
infectious diseases are notified? Every year 
thousands of dear, pure beautiful girls are led 
happy and trusting to the marriage altar, only 
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to find that they have been plunged into suffer- 
ing #0 
mother would rather her daughter had died than 
have incurred it; 
remain content with this, or should we ask 
that some of the same steps should be 
taken to check the communication of this 
as are taken to check ‘the spread of all other 
infectious complaints but this, through the 
medical profession? Her other question was— 


cruel and so loathsome that every 


are we as mothers to 


Would it not be well to dissociate this movement, 


in speeches and literature, from the ordinary 


“ Purity” work—since the laws and practices 
aimed at by this Federation were as black is to 
grey beside the supervision of ballet dresses 
and the censorship of French novels that the 
ordinary mind understood by the ‘ Purity 
Crusade,” and thousands would rally to put 
down such base, vile, unjust laws, so mischievous 
to womanhood, and so antagonistic to freedom 
and human rights, as these, who would never 
concern themselves about “ Vigilance” work ? 

Mrs. Butler desired to defer her reply, and 
the proceedings closed with prayer. 


——_—— 


THREE DAYS’ CONFERENCE. 

Many ladies took part in this series of im- 
portant papers and discussions. One of the 
most interesting speeches was made by Frau 
Cauer. of Berlin, editor of the German paper for 
women, and president of a great association for 
the benefit of working women. She said that 
she attended the Conference specially on behalf 
of the German women sufiragists. For years 
they had not dared, in that military nation, to 
raise their voices on this subject, but last spring 
the police made a great blunder in seizing in 
the streets and subjecting to the cruel outrage 
of a medical examination a virtuous and respect- 
able young girl, and the opinion aroused by 
this gave them an opportunity of coming 
forward. They called a great meeting, which 
was attended by some two thousand persons, 
and great indignation was expressed at the 
existence of laws that made such a thing 
posaible in their midst, and rendered life so 
unsafe for young women. At that meeting, as 
always in Germany, the police were present, 
and the Chief of the ‘ Morals police” sat in the 
front row. She looked at him, and charged 
him to his face with having on his “ register” 
little girls of eleven and twelve years of age, 
and he could answer nothing. She was some- 
times glad that up to the present women had 
not made the laws, for the laws were so bad in 
many respects. But social reforms were 
needed, too. She hoped fortunate women, 
wives and daughters of the capitalists of the 
world, would urge their men-folk to cease paying 
wages such as a girl could not possibly live 
upon. In her society it was a fact that there 
were many girls who only earned ten shillings 
to fourteen shillings per week. Girls ought to 
be brought up as strong as possible, both in 
body and mind, so as to be able to face the 
world with the best prospect of honourable self- 
support. If they be the weaker sex, all the 
more do they need to be helped to be as strong 
as possible. 
Another interesting address was by Madame 
Lang, of Austria, who gave an account of the 
laws (aimed always against the unfortunate 
women) that were formulated by the Empress 
Maria Theresa, and their utter failure. She 
read a petition recently addressed to the 
Austrian Parliament, and the reply made to it 
by the State officials, with the comment of a 
Swiss professor, one of the greatest authorities 
in Europe, that the women had had to teach 
the facts of medicine to the persons who should 
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have been best informed on it, as the petition 
was by far the more scientific of the two 
documents. 

The Conferences were attended largely by 
ladies of the ‘‘ Friends,” who have been trained 
to “despise the shame” of doing the right. 
The beautiful, high-minded expression of the 
faces of many of the elder women, the mothers 
in Britain, who sat there, would have rebuked 
any backslider and silenced any intended insult 
from the ribald. Mrs. Butler, with her saintly 
and wise face, was an inspiration by her very 
presence, though she could not speak much 
owing to her delicate health. 


THE PUBLIC MEETING. 

The twenty-ninth anniversary of the Ladies’ 
National Association for the Abolition of State 
Regulation of Vice was held on Thursday night 
at Exeter Hall, which was well filled with an 
audience in which the feminine element was pre- 
dominant. The chair was taken by Mrs. 
Josephine Butler, and she was supported by 
the foreign delegates to the International Con- 
gress, with the addition of the Rev. Dr. Clifford, 
Mr. H. J. Wilson, M.P., Mr. James Stuart, 
M.P., Mr. Thomas Burt, M.P., Canon Lyttelton, 
Mr. J. P. Thomasson, Dr. Alice Vickery, Mrs. 
Tanner, Miss Florence Balgarnie, etc., etc. 
Mrs. Butler was in too delicate health to make 
the usual Chairman’s opening address, and 
Professor Stuart occupied the vice-chair to 
announce the speakers’ names and put the 
resolutions. 

Letters and telegrams of sympathy were 
received from all quarters of the globe. 

Mrs. H. J. Wilson moved the adoption of the 
annual report, which was taken as read, and 
the re-election of the officers and the com- 
mittee. She hoped that one result of that 
large meeting would be the adhesion of a large 
number of workers in this crusade. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. W. 8. 
Clark, of Street, President of the Friends’ 
Association for the Abolition work, who said 
that though it was a disgrace to men to leave 
this work to women, yet he felt sure that it 
was to women that the world must look to 
fight this evil. He only regretted that they 
had not the power of the vote, as well as of 
agitation, to help in clearing the statute book of 
such evils. The motion was adopted unani- 
mously. 

The Rev. Dr. Clifford moved the following 
resolution :— 

“That this meeting cordially associates itself 
with the Ladies’ National Association in its 
reiterated and absolute condemnation of the 
principle of the State regulation of vice, in 
whatever form and under whatever name it 
may be attempted to be revived; and it records 
its profound satisfaction in seeing gathered 
together to-day the representatives of so many 
different countries of the world to strengthen 
the abolitionist movement, and to join in the 
condemnation of the system which the associa- 
tion will continue with all its strength to 
oppose.” 

Having thanked Mrs. Butler in the name of 
all for her devoted services to the cause of 
morality, he said they were met together in a 
holy alliance on behalf of imperilled women, 
and in a work to which they were called, not 
only by the inspiring story of the association 
itself, but by the solemn and weighty interests 
which gathered round the womanhood of 
the world. He referred with regret to the 
death of Sir James Stansfeld, whom he 
described as the Sir Galahad of the movement, 
and said that although some of their leaders 


might be called away, the movement still went. 


on. Their foes were the same, and in high 
quarters there were many anxious to undo the 
good work of a few years since, both in India 
and at home, but they could not have bad 
laws in India without the effect being felt in 
the Strand. Unless their leaders in the State 
did their duty in this matter the prosperity of 
England as a nation was doomed. He agreed 
that it was to women that they must look for 
leadership on this question, for they best under- 
stood the wickedness of these laws, when once 
explained to them and understood by them, and 
he urged them to come to the defence of the 
country. 

Mr. Pierson, of Holland, then, in a long 
speech, seconded, after which Mrs. Fenwick 
Miller supported the resolution, and it was 
carried unanimously and with much earnest 
feeling obvious in the meeting. 

The second resolution was as follows :— 
‘‘ This meeting, in view of the Repeal of the 
Indian Prohibitive Act of 1895, and of the 
liberty thus given to the authorities in India 
to restore the late condemned Cantonment 
Regulations and Practices, and, having regard 
to the recent circular of the Indian Government 
stating explicitly their policy in this respect, 
expresses its conviction that in spite of certain 
warnings and professions on the part of the 
Home Government the principles of the Vice 
Regulations are now again in force in India; 
and pledges itself to make every effort, by 
arousing the public conscience at home and in 
India, to obtain the complete and final abolition 
of any system based on these principles.’’ 

This was moved by Mr. Stuart, M.P., who 
quoted from a blue book, and also from private 
information, that he had received from India, to 
show that the pretence put forward by the 
Home Government, that the new regulations 
were to be of a different character from the 
older ones was unfounded, and that in point of 
fact the old system was fully restored. As it 
was only abolished in 1895, and was then 
reported on by the leading and official authority, 
the Army Sanitary Commission for India, as 
having been a complete failure, this restoration 
of a discredited and condemned system would 
be exposed in the House of Commons in due 
course, and the results that spring from it would 
be made clear. 

Mrs. Andrew seconded, giving a touching 
account of her visit with Dr. Kate Bushnell to 
India. They personally talked with 300 poor 
girls, and never found one who was not un- 
happy in her life, nor one who was “ born and 
bred to it’’ as some had asserted was the case; 
on the contrary, they were of all castes, and 
each had her sad tale of wrong to tell. They 
all spoke with horror and indignation of the 
rules to which they were subjected by the 
Christian Government of Great Britain. 

Mr. Aaron Powell supported the resolution, 
and it was carried. The third resolution, 
affirming the need for the continuance of the 
work of the Ladies’ National Association, was 
spoken to by!Rev. Canon Lyttelton, Mlle. 
Vidart, and Miss Florence Balgarnie, and the 
meeting concluded with votes of thanks. 


A Lonpon contemporary has received the 
following from ‘A Colonel’s Wife ” :—‘‘If the 
prophecies of Continental combinations against 
England are realised, all our men—army, 
militia, and volunteers—will have to fight. In 
these circumstances duties for our armies in the 
rear can be performed by lady cyclist orderlies: 
I am prepared to assist in the organisation of a 
ladies’ cyclist corps to help to resist our many 
enemies.” 
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THE BORDERLAND OF 
MIND. - ° 


A LADY SCHOOL BOARD MEMBER ON. 
THE CARE AND TRAINING OF 
FEEBLE-MINDED CHILDREN. 


Tue members and associates of the Manchester: 
Ladies’ Literary Club held their June meeting: 
at the Botanical Gardens, Old Trafford, in. 
pleasant weather. The Lady Mayoress (Mrs. 
Gibson) was present. After tea the chair was. 
taken by Mrs. Leo Grindon. 

Miss Mary Dendy read a paper on “ The: 
Defective Life,” such as had come under her 
own observations in the Manchester Board 
Schools. She said that while normal children,. 
idiots, and pronounced idiots had every pro- 
vision made for them, there is in our midst. 
a large borderland of life that cannot be- 
= a in either class, and for which no- 
provision is made. The subject forced itself 
under notice, and she had made a detailed. 
study of it, and had been sympathetically 
and practically neleet by the  specialist,. 
Dr. Shuttleworth, of Richmond, and Drs. Ashby 
and Woodcock. She had first devoted herself: 
to the inspection in their own homes of forty- 
seven children who were returned as not fit for: 
school, and some of these cases were a blot- 
upon our civilsation. Many of them might be- 
taught and trained if suitable classes could be 
provided for them. Co-operating with medical. 
men she selected five hundred children, who. 
were attending Board schools, and afterwards. 
Dr. Ashby spent several hours on twenty-five: 
different days in the schools, making notes of 
the various cases. He summarised the five: 
hundred children selected as two hundred and: 
fourteen ‘dull and backward,” two hundred. 
and seventy-six ‘‘ mentally feeble,” four deaf 


mutes, and six others which could scarcely be- 


classified. It is not to be wondered at that our- 
asylums and workhouses are full, when year 
by year we are turning out children such as- 
these from our scbools, without any knowledge,. 
with undeveloped faculties, and animal passione. 
unguided by any light of reason. 

_ Experience has shown that with special classes- 
much may be done for these unfortunate chil- 
dren, but that they cannot take advantage of 
the ordinary teaching as given in the general. 
schools. At present they are a source of evil 
to the community, seeing that as they grow up: 
they become, either with or without marriage, 
the parents of children more imbecile than 
themselves. Dr. Rhodes writes, ‘‘ A great many 
of the feeble-minded drift to the workhouse as. 
they reach adult life. Too many of the women. 
come into the maternity wards.” That is an 
experience confirmed by everyone who knows. 
anything of our workhouses. It is a fact that 
speaks for itself. There is no cure for this 
worst evil of all, and no avoidance of the misery 
to the individual and the expenses to the State. 
which it brings in its train. But its prevention 
is distinctly possible, and it is encouraging to. 
find that education tends towards its pre- 
vention. Dr. Shuttleworth says, ‘‘ The effect 
of judicious training seems to be to impress. 
upon the improved imbecile that he is not. . 
quite like other men, and must not under- 
take the responsibilities of married life. Of 
near a thousand discharged patients who had 
assed under observation, only two had been 
aan to marry.’’ Many feeble-minded persons 
can earn a living under constant ape raion 
who are quite helpless when left to their own 
unassisted efforts. Their wills are weak, and‘ 
they are obedient to any suggestion. In good. 
hands they are nearly self-supporting; in bad, 
hands they are self-destroying. 

The moral imbecile will always prove a par~ 
ticuler difficulty. It is very important to 
recognise the fact that he does exist, and is of 
quite a different type from the conscious wrong-. 
doer. Miss Dendy advocated the permanent, 
care of the feeble-minded, and urged not only; 
the establishment of special classes in appro-. 
priate day schools, but boarding schools, where. 
they should remain working and playing, big 
children all their lives, but, happily, harmless 
children instead of degraded and dangerous, 
ones. 
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Current Aetus 
FOR AND ABOUT WOMEN. 


Miss A. Weir, daughter of Mr. J. Galloway 


Weir, M.P., has recently taken her d as 
M.D., and will shortly start for the Continent, 
for the purpose of giving special attention to 
the study of hydropathy as practised at the 
various spas. : P 

* 


A Dvucuess on Rationa Dress.—The 


Duchess of Sutherland has made public her 


views on the subject of cycling dress for ladies, 


and she speaks with no uncertain voice. Her 
Grace is photographed with the diamond fram2 


machine which she prefers to ride. With this, 
of course, some form of divided skirt is 
. “But,” said the Duchess of Suther- 


necessary 
land to her interviewer, ‘‘no one could ever 


tell, without most careful examination, that if 
skirt was anything but the usual cut. ; 


even with a divided skirt, there are difficulties 
ight-cut 
even 


which in the country would make a s 
coat and knickers far more useful, an 
becoming.” Her Grace 8 
ledge of an experienced ri er. 
. 


with the know- 


Puospporus Matcu Maxine.—A few weeks 


the Home Secretary appointed Dr. Oliver, 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and Professor Thorpe, 


F.RB.8., London, as experts to inquire into the 
causes and prevention of lead poisoning in the 


Potteries. The Times announces that these 


arpa have also been invited by Sir 


atthew White Ridley to undertake similar 


inquiry into the dangers incidental to lucifer 
match-making, and have been commissioned to 


visit some of the factories on the Continent. 
* * * 


Coutteck FoR Working Women. —- Mrs. 
Creighton presided on Saturday evening at the 


annual summer festival at the College for 
Among 


Working Women, Fitzroy - street. 
those present were the Rev. J. Ll. 
Davies, General Maurice, Sir Owen Roberts, 
Miss Martin, Mrs. Du Maurier, Lady Besant, 
Mrs. E. A. Abbott, and Miss Pickton. 
Mrs. Creighton, in her opening address to 
the students, said she wished particularly to 
dwell on the duties of women as citizens. 
Good citizenship was as important a thing in 
women as in men. The first great thing was 


to do one’s work as well as possible, but beyond 


the daily task which was often long and mono- 
tonous, there should be some time left to devote 


to other interests. She was glad to see that 


the history classes were largely attended. Only 
by knowing what had been done in the past 
could they fully understand the present. If they 
were to be good citizens, they must know 
how the country was governed and how they 
could help to make it better. She was not 
going to refer to the disputed point whether 
women ought to have a larger share in the 
government, but they had already a great deal 
of power and the right to vote in many 
elections. They should take trouble in these 
matters, and those who had no votes should 
influence others, and try and think out right 
views. Elections were too often degraded by 
party spirit, and she hoped that women would 
try and keep clear of this. But if women were 
to help in the management of education, of 
poor relief, and other local matters, they must 
understand them, and must feel it their duty 
as citizens to do so. She would be glad also if 
they would study economic questions. They 
might seem dull at first, but they touched life 
at every point. But for women as for men, 
there were also special duties, those relating to 
the care of the home and the bringing up of the 
children. and perhaps the making of noble homes 
and the sending forth of good citizens full of 
devotion and self-control were the greatest con- 
tributions that women could give to the State, 
and while leading this life of earthly service 
they should never forget that it was a way set 
by their heavenly Father for them to follow and 
to lead them to a higher and better citizenship. 
(Cheers.) Sir Owen Roberts, as the repre- 
sentative of the City Parochial Foundation, 
which contributes to the support of the college, 
expressed his pleasure at being present. The 
term citizen, as applied to women, was rather 
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unsatisfactory at present, but he looked forward 
to the time when it would have a fuller mean- 
ing. In the meantime he hoped women would 
so use their powers that even the most timid 
would be glad to grant them more. Addresses 
followed from Miss Martin and from the Rev. 
J. Li. Davies. The certificates and prizes 
gained during the year were also distributed. 
* * 8 
Lapigs In Smoxine Carriaces.—The South 
Wales Daily News says: “ Why will women 
invade smoking carriages? Mabon, M.P., the 
latest sufferer, has in this respect a very real 
og against the fair sex. At Pontypridd 
way Station, on Wednesday evening, the 
hon. member was about to enter a Ghird clase 
compartment, when a_ friend exclaimed, 
‘Mabon, that’s ladies only.’ It was a lady's 
comvartment, but with only one lady in it. 
Mabon passed on to the next compartment—a 
‘ smoker ’—and there found about half a dozen 
women and two men. Mabon politely called 
the ladies’ attention to the more select accom- 
modation for the fair sex in the next compart- 
ment, but the occupants smiled, thanked him, 
and kept their seats. The result was that the 
hon. member and his two companions had to 
trot down the platform in search of another 
smoking compartment, and were fortunate 
enough to find ‘ room’ in one—five a-side.” 
* * 


Women’s Protestant Union.—The annual 
conference was opened at Exeter Hall on 
Wednesday and was continued on Thursday 
and Friday. The object of the Union is to 
unite women of every denomination in defend- 
ing Christian Protestantism, and resisting the 
encroachments of Romanism and Ritualism, 


which are undermining the spiritual, moral, and 
social liberties of the country. The number of 
names now on the register of the Union is 


11,250. At the closing meeting, Dr. Barnardo, 


who presided, said they could never forget that 


Mr. Gladstone, in the midat of manifold duties, 
had found time to publish his noble contribu- 


tions to the Romish controversy, which had 


immensely strengthened the hands of the 
Protestants. The chairman did not think Roman 


Catholicism was increasing, but the spirit of it 
atience with the 


was, and he had little 
apologies that were offered for Mr. Kensit’s 
protests. One fruit of those proceedings was 
to be seen in more definitely Protestant state- 


ments by Bishops than he remembered having 


seen before. The following resolution was 
passed unanimously at every meeting of the 


conference :—‘ That, having regard to the rapid 


advance of. Ritualism in our National Pro- 
testant Church and the steady encroach- 
ments of Romanism all over the land, 
together with the seeming countenance given 
to both by many of our Bishops and 
rulets, this meeting desires to place on record 
its deep sense of responsibility in reference to 
the existing state of things in the Establish- 
ment, so dishonouring to God, and views 
with profound sorrow the necessity for the 
unusual action recently taken in several 
London churches, but feels that ordinary 
means having failed to arrest the progress of 
Romish and Ritualistic practices in our midst, 
the present situation demands the adop- 
tion of such extreme measures. And this 
meeting hereby enters its solemn protest against 
every attempt to betray our country into the 
hands of the enemies of Protestant truth and 
liberty ; or to undermine the principles of the 
glorious Reformation from which the nation 
has so long reaped incalculable blessings; and 
it further resolves by all lawful means to resist 
the encroachments of Romanism and Ritualism, 
and to assist those who are doing the same.” 


* * * 


RomAnism IN THE CHuRCH.—A ‘“‘ Homa” At 
Hastincs.—At a meeting of the Eastbourne 
Guardians some serious assertions were made 
in regard to the treatment of an Eastbourne 
girl in a Church of England ‘‘ Home.” Some 
time back a girl of 17 was sent from the 
maternity ward of the Eastbourne Workhouse 
to the Clive Vale Home at Hastings, which was 
recognised by the Local Government Board. 
Mr. Miller, a guardian, who stated the case, 
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said he believed the home was under the patron- 
age of the Bishop of Chichester, and was visited 
by the Rev. E. F. P. Durnford. After paving 
been at Hastings three or four months the 
came to Tastconrne, and brought with her 
some books, her confirmation card, another 
card which was ‘“‘one hundred days’ indul- 
ces,” and a book given to her by Sister 
mily at the Home. In this book there were 
prayers to the Virgin Mary both night and 
morning. There was also another book which 
was called a catechism, and she had to go 
vovage that book before she was _ con- 
firmed by the gentleman whose confirma- 
tion was produced. The book went 
into prayers for the dead, and gave the 
authority of an Archbishop of Canterbury 
for auricular confession. This Archbishop lived 
in the year 1378. There were full particulars 
how to make private confessions to the father- 
in-charge. here were 110 questions as to 
which she had to give answers to the clergyman 
who was confessing her. One of these questions 
was ‘‘ Have I committed adultery?" Another 
was “Have I been to Dissenting services ?"’ 
The Vicar of Eastbourne (the Rev. H. 
Bickersteth Ottley) said the card must be o 
Roman Catholic card. The Church of England 
knew nothing about 100 days’ indulgences. 
The card was printed in Paris. It might bea 
mistake, but it was a very serious thing that 
this Home should be for one moment under 
suspicion of carrying on Roman Catholic 
practices. He should not let the matter rest, 
and his hands would be strengthened if the 
Board desired him and his brother clergyman 
to lay the matter before the Bishop and ask 
whether the facts that had been laid before 
them were known to him, and whether he 
tap of them. After some discussion the 
clerk was directed to inquire into the matter, 
and communicate with the Bishop of Chichester 
and the Chaplain. 
* * * 

Divorce By Passage oF Timg.— Police 
magistrates often have strange experiences of 
the kind of advice the poorer classes need. In 
Birmingham a man has been inquiring of the 
magistrate whether he was justified in getting 
married. ‘I don’t want to do anything risky,” 
he explained. His story was that his wife left 
him in 1882, and was living with another man. 
Apparently the applicant imagined that separa- 
tion for seven years entitled the parties to 
marry again. The question put is interesting 
as illustrating a very prevalent notion that if 
either husband or wife has seen or heard nothing 
of the other for seven years they can act as if 
the missing partner were dead. But the in- 
teresting point about the belief is the reflection 
that the mystic value of the number seven 
must have been impressed very emphatically 
upor the human mind in the earlier ages. It 
appears to have been a symbolical number 
amongst all the principal nations of antiquity 
—seven days in the week, seven candlesticks, 
seven fat kine and seven lean kine, seven 
champions of Christendom, seven sleepers—in 
fact, seven of nearly everything. Even leases 
and sentences of penal servitude seem to cling 
to the mysterious number.— Westminster 
Gazctte. 

* * * 

Errect or Topacco.—Certain American Uni- 
versities have (says Vhe British Medical 
Journal) entered on a campaign against, tobacco. 
In 1891 the official physician of Yale pub- 
lished the results of observations made on 
the undergraduates of that university. In a 
class of 147 students he found that in four 
years 77 who did not use tobacco surpassed the 
70 who did use it to the extent of 10°4 per 
cent. in increase of weight, 24 per cent. in 
increase of height, and 26°7 per cent. in increase 
of chest girth. The most marked difference 
was, however, in point of lung capacity, the 
abstainers showing an average gain of 77°5 per 
cent. more than smokers or chewers. As 
regards the effect of tobacco on the intellectual 
powers, Professor Fisk found on dividing a 
class at Yale into four sections representing 
different degrees of proficiency, the highest 
section was composed almost entirely of non- 
smokers, and ike lowest almost entirely of 
smokers. 
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SIGNALS FROM OUR 
WATCH TOWER. 


A large step towards the millennium for 
women will have been made if and when 
the same standard of wages is yiven for 
the same work done by either sex. It is, 
of course essential that the work shall be 
as good and as necessary in the one as in 
the other case, and in some forms of work 
there is now no difference in pay when 
this element of real equality is present. 
Thus, in the case of public entertainers, 
such as concert or opera singers, and for 
workers in literature and art, nobody thinks 
of bringing down the wages of the work 
for the mere reason that the worker is of 
the female sex. The work is judged on its 
own merits; the people of either sex who 
are capable of the better class of work are 
limited in number; and hence the wages 
of the two sexes are the same. Butina 
lower grade of work this is not the case; 
it is even defended by some people that 
men are paid more than women for similar 
work on the ground that the man’s wages 
have to support a family as well as himself, 
while a woman ought not to support any- 
body but herself—regardless of the fact 
that a man need not fulfil this office, and 
that a woman may have others dependent 
on her. But if we could ever secure that 


the same wages were paid to women as to!for the London School Board members, ' 


men for the same labour, we should take a 
great bound towards making this a better 
world for women. 


a 4 * 

Now, let it be borne in mind that the 
one place where the elementary teachers 
of either sex are paid the same wages is 
Wyoming, where the female sex has been 
fully enfranchised for nearly thirty years. 
All state occupations there are open to 
women, and for such posts as they fill they 
are paid exactly the same as the men who 
do equiva'ent work. Here, though nobody 
would venture to say that the education of 
girls in our public elementary schools is 
less important than that of boys, and 


though the female teachers are remarkably | 


capable, their wages are but little over two- 
thirds of those paid to the men teachers, 
whether head or assistants. A new “ Sularies 
scheme ’’ was before the London School 
Board last week for still further increasing 
this difference by raising the salaries of the 
men while leaving those of the women 
untouched. However, it was ‘ referred 
back,’’ one reason for this rejection being 
that the women teachers were not included 
in the proposed re-arrangement. 
* * * 

Mr. Bridgeman moved and Mrs. Dibdin 
seconded the following amendment to the 
scheme: —‘‘ That this Board cannot 
approve of any alteration in the scale of. 
salaries*of teachers which, while increasing 
the salaries of male teachers, gives no pro- 
portionate increase in those of the female 
teachers, and that the whole question be 
referred to the Finance Committee to report 
to the Board as to the cost of making such 

roportionate increase in the salaries of 
emale teachers.’’ Various objections 
were raised to the amendment, of course. 
Praise was freely offered to the women 
teachers in lieu of pudding. Mr. Lyulph 
Stanley observed, for instance, that he 
regarded the work of the Board mistresses 
with ‘respect and admiration,’ but he 
hoped the amendment would be with- 
drawn. Sir Charles Elliott ‘‘went one 
better,” and stated that ‘‘it was precisely 
because of the excellence of the women 
teachers that he would decline tc raise 
their salaries.”’ The argument was ob- 
scure ; apparently Sir C. Elliott fears that 
excess of income would lead the mistresses 
into reckless courses—one would like to 
know if he would be willing to be deprived 
of his own superfluous income as a means of 
improving his performance of his duties. 
* * * 

Mrs. Homan, unfortunately, opposed the 
amendment on the ground that the women’s 
salaries would ‘ drift ’’ to be better ! 
She also held that if the men now 
got more money the women’s salaries 
‘would. naturally follow.” It is a dis- 
couraging feature in women’s public life 
that they seem to have so small a sense of 
the adaptation of means to an end in in- 
fluencing affairs. An improvement in the 
wages paid to a class does not come by 
« drifting ’’ nor does it ‘‘come naturally,” 
but it has to be worked for, and arranged, 
and pressed on, and voted for by members 
of the board employing them. On such a 
matter as this, the women teachers of the 
London Board surely ought to have been 
able to count on the votes of all the women 
members. The amendment was lost by 24 
votes to 9. The whole scheme was, how- 
ever, rejected as above explained, by being 
‘¢ referred back ’’ to the Committee. Now, 


women have votes; and when the next 
election comes round, a systematic effort 
should be made to secure pledges from 
candidates that they will, at any rate, not 
further increase the inequality that exists 
between the payment given to men and 
women for exactly equal services by this 
public body. : 

I say ‘‘ exactly equal,’’ and yet I feel 
that this is hardly just, for that the women 
teachers are in fact more hardly pressed 
than the men. They have more subjects 
to teach, or to find time for, than the men. 
The needlework presses very hardly on 
the girls’ schools. It is a most neces 
branch of a girls’ training, but the time 
given to it is undue, so that the girls have 
so much less time to learn all their other 
lessons in, and yet the mistresses are 
required to pass on the girls through each 
‘“‘standard”’ in the year, just as the boys 
are passed. It is true that the Inspectors 
are instructed by the Department to 
examine the girls less strictly in arithmetic 
than the boys ; but this is illusory, as the 
girls have to be taken through the ‘‘rules’’ 
in the year just the same as the boys, and 
the boys have five hours more, each week 
that passes, in which to master this and 
other intellectual subjects, while the girls 
are at their needlework. This means 
greater pressure on the girls’ teachers, to 
do as much in less time. Then the mis- 
tresses have stock-book keeping and needle- 
work preparation and finishing-off and 
other bothers from which the masters are 
quite free. So that, on the whole, the 
mistresses are harder worked than the 
masters. 

* * * 

Instructive and important were the series 
of meetings held under the auspices of 
the British and Continental Federation 
last week. One could not but be struck 
with the report from each country of the 
opposition of ‘religious people’’ to the 
efforts of those who desire to keep the 
laws of a country free from provisions 
giving a direct encouragement and in- 
centive to the cruel ard depraving vice 
of prostitution. One has to remember 
that slavery was long preached from pulpits 
and helped by professors of religion, to 
re-assure oneself as to the possibility of 
arousing consciences that sear themselves 
with the iron of dogma against the real 
doctrine of Christianity and the true 
inward meaning of religion—the religious 
basis stated in the most plain words in the 
text: ‘‘ Not every one that says unto me 
‘Lord, Lord,’ shall enter into the kingdom 
of Heaven, but he that doeth the will of 
my Father that is in Heaven.” Is it, 
think you, the will of the Father that 
some of His children shall be enslaved by 
the most tyrannical and _ outrageous 
violation of personal liberty, in order to 
enable others to live in vice? The 
Abolitionists ought to be able to count on 
the aid of every minister of religion and 
the active work of all who profess to live 
as unto the Lord. That we could count 
on sympathy and such aid as possible 
from practically the entire body of active 
women we used to take for granted ; and it 
is with quite new feelings that one con- 
templates the renewal of the struggle now 
that the advocates of such laws can point 
to a section of women either on their 
side or comparatively indifferent to the 
enormity of the treatment accorded to other 
women under such legislation. Still, it is 
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certain that any proposal to revive the 
legislation here will evoke a depth of 
opposition amongst women that cannot be 


disregarded by the persons in favour of 
pi 
* * bd 


Never was there such an exhibition of 
silent power as Mrs. Butler gave. Her 
‘presence, her beautiful saintly face, her 
magnetic, inspiring power, were felt through- 
out, though in consequence of her delicate 
‘state of health she spoke little and seldom. 
At first I thought it was too sad that she 
and some others, who gave much sorrow- 
‘ful effort to this painful subject in 
past times, should have lived to see 
‘tthe subject revived. But now I see 
that it is most necessary that we should 
‘have still bad with us those who have borne 
‘and suffered, ‘‘ none making them afraid,” 
‘in order that they might call together and 
inspire and set in order the newer hosts 
on whom the brunt of battle will fall. For 
there can be little doubt that we are not 
yet in the thick of this new struggle for 
liberty, and for legislation that shall not 
directly encourage immorality; but that the 
success of the effort to restore such laws in 
India, and the assent given to that restora- 
tion by the comparative indifference of 
large classes of both men and women here 
who might have been expected to be firm 
against it, will encourage the powerful and 
influential advocates of the laws to try to 
re-introduce them in our own country. 
However, sufficient for the day is the evil 
thereof—quite sufficient, in this case, for 
our endurance. 

* * * 

Men who do not do all that lies in their 
‘power to advance Woman’s Suffrage have 
no right to call on women to help in this 
crusade. The enemy know well enough 
that women, as a whole, will be against 
them, and they do not hesitate to use 
every means to delay and defeat the 
entrance into politics of this power. If 
some of our women have seemed to waver 
and to fall away, this shows that they need 
education and leading ; but the moral senti- 
ment that they possess can assuredly be 
evoked with patience. There are many 
friends of Woman’s Suffrage who think 
that to allow it to be perceived that women 
will be antagonistic to such laws as 
this is injurious to the Suffrage cause. 
But this seems to me to be like the ostrich 
that hides its head in the sand. The 
enemy sees perfectly where he is, and he 
only deprives himself of the advantages of 
clear sight, and does not save himself in 
the least degree. No’chance is there 
that the men who do not want to moralise 
politics will fail to perceive the natural and 
inevitable trend of women’s opinions in that 
direction! But wedo have real harm done 
to the Suffrage Movement when we cause 
the supporters of better laws to fear that we 
are not to be relied on. In that case we 
lose friends—but we can never deceive the 
enemy by keeping quiet on such matters. 
At the same time, men who do want a 
better tone in public life should not fail to 
help women to the vote, for this alone is 
our protection. Anything done by agita- 
tion, by women’s influence, can always be 
undone, and will always be endangered till 
it is backed up by women’s votes at elec- 
tions, and the influence that only electors 
have with candidates for election. 


Though Mrs. Butler can no longer speak 


wonderful power of her personality, she 
continues to write with all her old vigour. 
The following words seem very applicable 
to those who fear to touch so distasteful a 
subject, and who have failed to grasp the 
great encouragement and help to doing so 
given by the (at first sight, wholly mis- 
chievous) interposition of a body of ‘‘ great 
ladies ” in the controversy :— 

To myself, I must confess, it seems more 
than ever an honour to us, that we are called 
by God to take part in this great anti-slavery 
movement. If we could read the present as 
our successors will read it hereafter, we would 
thank God that we were born in such a time, 
and called to put our hands to a work which 
brings into exercise all the noblest qualities of 
the human mind and soul. No doubt the cross 
will accompany us to the end ; it may even at 
times appear to grow heavier; but God is able 
to sustain us; and upon the continued example 
of courage exhibited by the women of Great 
Britain will depend the successful advocacy of 
our principles by women of other countries ; 
for 1 wish you to realise the fact, that the 
women of the European Continent and of 
America are now, more than ever, looking to you 


MRS. JOSEPHINE BUTLER. 


as an example for their guidance and support. 
Since certain ladies of high rank have given 
their opinions publicly on this controversy, it 
has been less easy for a vulgar class of opponents 
to flout the women abolitionists, to load them 
with ridicule, and call them by hard names. 
Yet in the renewed agitation which has become 
necessary, I cannot doubt that certain men 
whose hearts are set on bringing back this slave 
system to our country, will search through 
their armoury for every weapon that they think 
can effectually befagain employed against us, 
even though it be an old and rusty weapon, 
and perforce out of fashion since the great 
ladies spoke. I refuse to believe that 
any English woman’s heart will for a moment 
quail before the vulgar shafts of ridicule. 


*« * * 


In Mrs. Lynn Linton there has passed 
away the most bitter and scurrilous enemy 
of the women who have worked to improve 
the laws and customs of modern times, and 
the most envenomed opponent and de- 
tractor of her own sex. She was in fact 
the first of a new type, of whom it were to 


+o great public meetings and exercise so the ; be wished that she were also the last, hut 


in which it is only too certain that she will 
find followers. She was a new type in 
that she took the fullest advantage of 
medern opportunities and modern freedom, 
and that she claimed personally to be 
reckoned as an equal of men, while at the 
same time she toadied to men as a sex by 
her loud assertion that other women were 
unfit for such exclusively ‘‘ manly ’’ freedom 
and incapable of ‘‘ manly”’ virtues or achieve- 
ments. The incongruity of her career 
found its climax in the fact that this 
woman who preached so loudly the 
necessity of restraint of women, and 
promulgated so ardently the theory that 
no matter what an individual woman might 
suffer from the traditional limitations of 
her sphere or from her subjection to men, 
still in her sphere and under the closest 
subjection she ought to stop—this talker 
was herself a separated wife. She did not 
get married till she was quite Siaeely, and 
her marriage was so complete a failure 
that at the end of a very few years she 
and her husband separated for ever, he 
even going to America in order, as he 
frankly told his friends, that he might 
never see her or hear her voice again. 
That a woman s0 conspicuous a personal 
failure should lecture fortunate wives and 
beloyed mothers on their departure from 
tradition was no less preposterous than that 
one who boasted (as she once did to me) 
that she had maintained herself and been 


.| entirely free from parental or other control 


from the time that she was sixteen years 
old, should have raved about ‘ revolting 
daughters’ and ‘‘ wild women’”’ to those who 
combined domestic virtues with public 
efforts, and personal independence with 
womanly grace. But though of late years 
she defeated her own object by her whirl- 
pool of words and her violence of invective, 
the policy that she pursued was long a 
success of a kind; it was enough for many 
men that she gave this lip service to their 
superiority and women’s subjection, though 
she flouted both in her Jife; and for many 
years she reaped the reward of easy praise 
from a certain class of men for her abuse 
of her own sex. 


* * * 


There is something not less than gro- 
tesque in the following comments being 
made by a woman who herself had left her 
husband, on the judges’ ruling in the 
Jackson case, that a husband may not 
imprison his wife in his own house on his 
own will and decision if she will not con- 
sent to live with him. On this, Mrs. Lynn 
Linton burst forth— 


‘Now, reluctant wives may not only dance 
in, but may dance off, their slack chains to a 
merry tune. They can snap their fingers in the 
face of that effete and humiliated old law which 
once regulated the conditions of married life. 
That law which suppressed the individual in 
favour of the institution, and did not attempt 
the impossible feat of including exceptions in 
the rule and providing for individual fancies as 
well as for general conformity, that law is dead 
and done with; and in its place the merriest 
little grig that ever capered over a morass—the 
very Puck of pleasure and disorder—heads the 
reel to the tune of ‘Go as you please.’ The 
wife may now pledge her husband's credit and 
not contribute to his comfort. She may with- 
draw herself from his home and not give him 
the power of a substitute. The law has nothing 
to say against it. She may break her vows and 
play at nine pins with her duties, and so long 
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as she keeps clear of the seventh commandment 


—that one solitary sentinel left to guard the 
temple of marriage and the sanctities of the 
home—she may make mincemeat of all the 
rest. She may live her own life and play for 
her own hand, and have no more regard for her 
partner’s than the traditional four at ‘ bumble- 
puppy '—those who never answer the call, and 
who head their partner’s thirteenth card with 
the last trump in . . . The worst of the 
new ruling is the supremacy given to a woman’s 
caprice. A woman gets bored with her husband 
and her home—it is a way some women have. 
She gets tired of housekeeping—of ordering the 
day’s dinner, of looking after the moths in the 
blankets, the week’s tale of towels, of sewing 
on tapes and buttons. She, therefore, betakes 
herself to some happy hunting-ground where 
domestic duties exist no more than lions in 
Lapland. ‘The bereaved’ cannot get her back 
again. His mutton chops and beef steaks may 
be done to a cinder or sent up like a Tartar’s 
steak, cooked between the horse and the saddle. 
Cook, like Libellula, may lightly range at her 
will over the stewpan and the gridiron; and 
Mary, the housemaid, may neglect her brooms 
and brushes while she leans out of the window 
and flirts with the passers-by. There is no one 
to control, to check, to prevent.” 


* * * 


One has to rub one’s eyes, and make an 
effort to remember, after this diatribe, that 
the question at issue was not what is a 
wife’s duty, but simply whether a man 
might shut his wife up a prisoner when- 
ever he liked, forbidding her to see her 
friends, or even her own doctor or lawyer ; 
but when one further remembers that the 
woman who thus wrote had herself actually 
done the action she so bewails—had 
actually ‘lived her own life and played 
for her own hand—made ninepins of her 
duties and broken her vows,” and all the 
rest of it, the impudence of the thing is 
surely unparalleled. All that one audacious 
woman, gifted with a flow of language and 
a violent temper, could do against the 
modern improvement in the position and 
opportunities of women, Eliza Lynn 
Linton has done, while availing herself of 
every “new” opening in person. Her 
literary work was all second-rate, and 
nothing she wrote will last. Her singular 
jealousy of ‘‘ George Eliot” was one of her 
peculiarities. 


* * * 


At the annual meeting of the Central 
and East of England Women’s Suffrage 
Society, held on Friday last week, Lady 
Frances Balfour presiding, the most in- 
teresting speech was made by the Hon. 
J. Cockburn, Agent-General for South 
Australia, who bore testimony to the 
satisfactory results so far as the working 
of the enfranchisement of women in that 
colony. The South Australian women, 
says Mr. Cockburn, take an interest in 
public affairs, give their votes with discre- 
tion and care, and are still no less valuable 
than they were as wives and mothers. 
This testimony is, of course, to us expected, 
and only confirms the longer experience of 
New Zealand. Mr. Fletcher, L.C.C., 
moved, and Mrs. Fawcett seconded a 
resolution :— 

That the time has now come to urge the 
Government to provide for the inclusion of 


duly qualified women on the Parliamentary 
register, in the next measure they introduce 


dealing with electoral questions. 
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A LIVING SACRIFICE. 
A TRUE STORY OF HEROISM. 
By Wiiuiam A. May. 


Ong evening in 1876 three young men stood 
on a street corner in the city of Grand Rapids, 
Mich. They were George Parrish, a cigar- 
dealer, Charles Thompson, an employé of 
the Western Union Telegraph Company, and 
the narrator, all members of a Good Templar 


‘Lodge, from whence they had come a few 


minutes previous to the time of the opening of 
this tale. After brief conversation on some 
business of the Lodge they separated. 

At the corner of Monroe and Waterloo-streets, 
where the young men paused, was the Rathbun 
House, then one of the popular and well-kept 
hotels of the city. It is no longer in existence, 
a business block now occupying the site. The 
original Rathbun House was a_ rambling 
structure of considerable height, constructed of 
wood, and, I believe, one of the oldest hotel 
buildings of the town. A few doors west on 
Monroe-street was a brick block, the street 
floors of which were used for stores, but all 
above the stores was occupied by ‘family 
boarders”’ of the Rathbun House and some 
older patrons of the hotel who ‘ chummed” 
together. Of these last were Parrish and 
Thompson, who slept in a front room at the 
head of the stairway of the top storey. 

About three o’clock in the morning after 
bidding good-night to my companions on the 
street corner, the fire-bells rang. Such an 
occurrence invariably awakened me, if at night, 
and obedient to the impulse of the moment, I 
roused myself, noted the box number struck, 
found it was not in my neighbourhood, turned 
over, and was soon soundly sleeping. Two 
hours later, when in the pleasures of my second 
sleep, 2 heavy hand knocked at my door. I 
drowsily demanded the knocker’s name. A 
strange voice answered my challenge. 

“Is this Mr. —— ?” was the inquiry. 

“Tt is,” I said; ‘“‘ what do you want of me?” 

‘Do you know the Rathbun House is partly 
burned ?” asked the person at the door. 

‘““Was that the alarm at three o'clock? ” 
I queried. 

‘Yes, sir,” said the voice faintly. 

‘* Well,” I replied, ‘‘I am sorry for Antisdel ” 
—that was the landlord—and I was about to say 
good-bye, without s thought of the singularity 
of a stranger coming to me at that early hour 
merely to report the partial destruction of a 
hotel. Oddly enough, I hadn’t the first idea of 
danger to guests of the hotel suggested by the 
man’s questions. 

My visitor timidly called again, ‘* Mr. ——!” 

‘‘Well, what now!” I exclaimed a little 
petulantly. 

‘* Are you on the Sick Committee of the Good 
Templar Lodge here ?” said the voice. 

“Yes, Iam,” I answered, thoroughly awake 
at last, for never had the Sick Committee been 
called out under my administration. ‘ What is 
wanted ?” 

‘‘ You are the man I am looking for, I guess,” 
was the reply, ‘“‘let me in a moment, I have a 
message for you!”’ 

Flinging open my bedroom door, I recognised 
in my visitor an employé of Sweet’s Hotel, a 
crack hostelry of the city. 

The man hesitated on the threshold, and I 


undertaker’s shop, and Charlie Thompson, ex 


hausted and delirous, was not expected to live- 


long enough for me to see him die ! 


It came about like this :— 

After I left them in front of the Rathbun: 
House, they entered the hotel office, chatted 
with the night clerk a little, and then went to- 
the annex on Monroe-street, where Thompson,. 
who was a healthy young fellow, soon fell 
asleep; but Parrish, not being well, vainly 
endeavoured to woo the drowsy god. When. 
the fire bells gave out their clanging numbers, 
Parrish, from habit, noting the proximity of the. 
box to the hotel of which he was an occupant,. 
jumped up, gazed from his window up and 
down Monroe-street to locate the fire, and,. 
failing to discover it, was about to return to his 
bed, when he thought it would be well to take. 
a look at the hall into which his door opened. 
He saw a faint light in the rear of the block. 
Hastily routing out Thompson, the two went: 
to the end of the hall, and, to their horror, 
found great flames apparently springing from: 
the back of the old frame part of the Rathbun. 
House. 

Parrish took in the dangerous situation at a. 
glance. He was perfectly familiar with every 
part of the premises, having served a long time 
as a relief clerk of the hotel. Instructing 
Thompson to rouse the sleepers in the annex, he- 
rushed to the street in his night attire, and ran 
to the hotel office, where he found the night. 
clerk in serene unconsciousness of trouble, the: 
alarm, as was afterwards learned, having been 
turned in by stablemen on the side street. In 
a few seconds, however, the night clerk and 
porter were knocking at the doors of transient.. 
guests, while Parrish, in supreme disregard of” 
his own safety, went into what was supposed 
to be the most dangerous part of the building,. 
and where would be the greatest loss of life— 
over the kitchen, where slept so many women. 
employés of the house, and in or underneath 
which was the hottest blaze. He left only 
when every person known to be there was: 
roused and personally seen into the street 
below. He then made his way back to the- 
annex, to find that it was in this building, and 
mot under the kitchen, the fire was raging! 
Strange to say, no one had realised this state of 
things, and few occupants of the annex had 
risen. The fire was on the outside of the rear 
of the annex, but the halls were rapidly filling’ 
with hot smoke; it was a question of a few 
minutes only when tongues of flame would be 
lapping up the whole interior. Indeed, draught. 
were already sending scorching heat and vapour 
from rear to front and upward through the sky- 
lights. 

A brother of Parrish, with his family and 
many friends, were tenants of the place. They 
were still in their rooms, entirely ignorant of 
danger. Without hesitation, Parrish dashed up: 
the stairs and along the halls, pausing at every 
door, knocking and calling until all were 
awakened, arriving last at his own room, to find 
Thompson snug in bed, sound asleep! Thomp- 
son had failed to call the people in the annex. 
as directed by Parrish when they discovered 
the fire after the bells rang ! 

Until now Parrish was in his night clothes. 
He put on his outer garments, and compelled. 
Thompson, who was sleery and hard to manage,. 
to do the same, and start with him for the street.. 
But Thompson was badly frightened when he 
attempted to go down the stairs behind Parrish, 
and returned to his room. Parrish, reaching 
the sidewalk, and discovering Thompson’s failure 
to follow, entered the building for the third time: 


repeated my inquiry, to receive the awful intel- | that fateful night to find his friend, and te 


- ligence that George Parrish lay dead in an| face this time the very gates of hell, so fierce 
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was the fire. He fought his way upward, 
crawling part of the distance, as he told 
Thompson when he got to the room, closely 
followed by greedy flame, and nearly overcome 
by suffocating smoke. Thompson renewed his 
courage, and gathering up some clothes pur- 
chased the day previous, the loss of which he 
felt could not be afforded, he obeyed orders this 
time, and tried to leave the room. Both men 
were quickly driven back by the rushing fire, 
which leaped at them as the door was opened. 
Once more they tried, to be again rebuffed, and 
then, as a final effort, both jumped through the 
doorway out into the blazing, smoking hall. 
If they had only remained in their room, what 
a different termination of my story would there 
be! 
not possible to know until after all was over. 


The tale is soon told. Parrish swerved to. 


the right, gained the stairway, took a single 
stride downward, and collapsed, overcome by 
the terrible heat and stifling smoke. He fell in 
a sitting posture upon the very first step, with 
one hand on the railing as if resting a moment. 


He never breathed after that; never stirred | 


from the place where he fell-—he was dead ! 
The firemen found him there, within forty 
minutes of his death, a browned and blackened 
form, smiling at them as they came searching 
up the stair. , 

Thompson kept on down the hall, hugging 
his bundle of clothes and a pillow he brought 
along as a protector, seeking to ward off the 
flames as he struggled forward. He ran 
straight into the fire, severely burning all 
exposed parts of his face, neck, and hands. 
Driven back, he caught sight of a window, 


which he broke with his already scorched | 


hands, cutting himself in many places. Gasping 


for breath, he slowly and painfully worked | 


his way through the window, to find on the 


roof of the adjoining building a peril almost | 
as great as the one from which he was 


fleeing, and with burned legs added to his 


already great injuries. Half crazed, he fell, but | 


fortunately rolled to the roof of the next block, 


which chanced to be lower than the one he left. | 


Here he lay for along time, and was not ob- 


served until his returning senses urged him to | 


fresh attempts of escape. He was seen by 
people in the streets, who directed the firemen 
to him. But Thompson was wild and unwilling 
to be taken, imagining his pursuers to be 
enemies, and led a lively chase over . housetops 
before he was captured. He was taken, how- 
ever, and when the messenger came to me as 


stated, he had managed to make known his | 


identity and connection with the Good Templar 
Lodge, but was thought to be dying. 


Arriving on one of the night trains was a man 


For INFANTS 


When Prepared is 
similar to Breast Milk. 


But that could not be foreseen, and was | 


‘from Milwaukee, a travelling hatter, who|CYCLING AND GOOD 


| stopped off, intending to look up some trade in 
| the morning. He called himself Morningstar. 
I always thought the name was assumed as 

appropriate to the occasion. He was a veritable 
angel in disguise. A perfect nurse, he applied 
| the first-needed remedies to Thompson's hurts, 
| and on his own responsibility he called in a 
| physician. He found me out and got word to 
ime. He secured a room to put Thompson in 
| until friends were found, agreeing to pay the 
bill if no one else would. He remained at 
| Thompson's bedside the best part of twodaysand 
| nights, until help from members of the Lodge 
could be arranged for. He was a Good 
Templar, and recognised in Thompson a brother 
in distress. God bless Morningstar ! 


Parrish was buried with honours. A large 
audience at the church testified to the high 
regard of the public for his courageous and 
unselfish act. His body was given a Good 
|Templar farewell at the depot, and we turned 
to consider the needs of Thompson, who was 
alike helpless and homeless. The duty of caring 
for Thompson was faithfully discharged by the 
| Good Templar Sick Committee. Members of 
the Lodge obtained liberal money contributions 
from fraternal friends and sympathising citizens. 
These were carefully disbursed for Thompson's 
| benefit. He was tenderly nursed by the women 
| of the Lodge, without whose aid success would 
have been impossible. Thompson was restored 
to health and strength through these ministra- 
tions, fearfully scarred and dreadfully crippled, 
| but able to earn the needed support for himself 
and widowed mother, who resided in a distant 
city. 

But I say George Parrish was a hero—a true 
hero! 


AFTER THE CONGRESS. 


| SCATTERED to East and West and North, 
Some with the faint heart, some the stout, 
| Kach to the battle of life went forth, 

And all alone we must fight it out. 


| We had been gathered from cot and grange, 
From the moorland farm and the terraced 
street, 
Brought together by chances strange, 
And knit together by friendship sweet. 


| Not in the sunshine, not in the rain, 

| Notin the night of the stars untold, 
| Shall we ever all so meet again, 

Or be as we were in the days of old ? 


| But as ships cross, and more cheerily go, 

' Having changed tidings upon the sea, 
So I am richer by them, I know, 

And they are not poorer, I trust, by me. | 


—W. C. Sinith | 


SPIRITS. 
By Mrs. Fsnwick MILusr. 
(To be concluded.) 

I specially desire to advise tricycling (always 
with the warning for special care not to exceed 
in effort) to middle-aged women. There are: 
many forms of exercise open to the young and 
slim that are not available for the matronly and: 
‘“‘gettled.” We mothers of girls generally 
prefer to leave the tennis parties and sculling 
expeditions to them; even horse-riding is not 
quite suitable for a lady whose avoirdupois. 
matches her mental and moral weight by 
reason of mature development! Now for such,,. 
I wish to advise—not the bicycle, but the- 
tricycle. 

Time was ‘when the three-wheeled machine - 
was heavy and cumbersome; when the action 
of the limbs was hampered by a straight board 
being provided for a seat, and the steering was- 
laboriously done by one hand and heavy crank 
machinery. Moreover, the total weight was. 
far in excess of that of the bicycle. All this is 
now amended. 

I have been riding for some time with great - 
satisfaction the tricycle made by the Beeston 
Cycle Company, Cheylesmore, Coventry, and 
described in their catalogue as Model K. As 
I used to ride one of the old-fashioned tricycles 
in days gone by, I know by experience the vast 
difference between those ancient lumberers,. 
and this Model K, the latest development of 
skill; and I urge any lady who used to- 
ride a tricycle ten or fifteen years ago 
and remembers it as wearisome and slow, 
not to suppose that things are unaltered, 
but to believe that the tricycle now at 
her command is quite a new invention—with 
its bicycle steering gear, its pneumatic-tyred 
spider wheels, and its innumerable details of 
internal improvement. The Model K of the 
Beeston Company weighs but 39 lbs.; which is.. 
only 8 or 9lbs. more to move than the ordinary 
roadster bicycle. It is, therefore, not greatly 
more labour to work, while the advantages for 
middle-aged riders are numerous. 

In the first instance, for example, the tricycle 
needs no learning, no tumbling off and no- 
perspiring boy to hold you up. With unruttled 
dignity you step on your tricycle (choosing a 
level road, as free from traffic as possible, 
for your first practice), and slowly and 
quietly—off you start! How many middle-aged 
ladies have been kept from cycling by the un- 
dignified and perilous learning that the bicycle 
needs! The tricycle needs nothing but just 
“getting into its way "—just finding out how 
to turn the handle enough and not too much to 
steer by; how to go round a corner with 
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enough space and not too abrupt a turn; how | demand which that money and brains have been | 
to mount by putting one foot on the pedal at | applied to meet, indicates that multitudes of men | 
the opposite side of the: bar from that at which | and women have found in the cycle a means of 
zyou stand, said pedal being turned to its highest | health and enjoyment that enables them to face 
point; and how to dismount by putting the | better, more cheerfully, and more efficiently, 
brake on hard, slightly turning the handle | the stress and strain of modern life. That this | 
to the right and stepping off at the left side. | is no fancy or delusion, the little physiological | 
‘It needs no teaching, only a little practice. _ information offered will make clear. Exercise 
Then there is the greater safety of the riding. | means health, good spirits, and more effective 

Middle-aged people cannot afford to jump, far work; and the cycle is nearly perfect exercise. 
‘less to fall, as younger ones can. In traffic, or | 
‘in an unexpected check to progress, you simply | 42° = 

sit still on the tricycle, where the bicyclist, A HEALTHFUL AND AGREEABLE 
‘slowing up, must needs jump off. So, like- | BEVERAGE 

wise, when you are tited, or your heart is | ° 
beating too hard, you can pull up and rest with- | T#1s description is strictly true of Mason's 
-out dismounting. Then, again, it is in no way | herb beer. Flavour is a matter of taste, and | 


-conspicuous or unbecoming for a person of any | 
age to ride a tricycle; while the bicycle, with | 


tits lightness and wobblesome ways, is, perhaps, 


vather too skittish for the mistress of a house | 
Elderly women, | 
then, may be advised to try the newest make | 
-of tricycle, and if they purchase the Model K | 


and the mother of a family ! 


-of the Beeston Company, they will be sure of 
having all the features that make the modern 
‘tricycle so superior to its predecessor of a 


decade ago. Indeed, the Beeston Company | 


put the improvements at a much closer date; 


‘but what I want to guard against is a reader | 


saying: ‘‘ Oh, I used to ride a tricycle ten years 
ago, or twenty years ago, and I know how 
hheavy and tiring it was.” Perhaps; but the 
tricycle of to-day is another matter. 

The Princess of Wales, by the way, rides a 
tricycle at Sandringham, and has never 


tastes proverbiully differ, but there is nothing | 
medicinal or faint about Mason's herb beer, and | 
most people who would like ordinary ale and | 
cannot take it either on principle, because of its | 
intoxicating pete or because it upsets the | 
liver, will find Mason's herb beer equally refresh- | 
ing and appetite-inspiring without either of these , 
objections. Indeed, the herbs that give it its | 
flavour are those that have a time-honoured | 
reputation for being healthful and tonic. Pre- | 
pared according to the simple and easy direc- , 
tions it is not intoxicating, and yet has a 
refreshing effect. 

Herb or botanic beer comes to the purchaser 
_in the form of a bottle containing concentrated | 
extract of herbs such as dandelion, horehound | 
| and yarrow. By its use, you can obtain flavour, | 
colour, and a creamy head like bottled ale, | 
| without the trouble of boiling herbs, by follow- 
jing these easy directions:—Add two table- 
| spoonfuls of the extract of herbs to one and 

a-half pounds of Demerara sugar, pour over | 
them one gallon of boiling 


water; when, 


‘patronised a “ bike,” though her daughters ride | dissolved add one gallon of cold water, and two 


gallons of the beer; so that it is worth while 
to take the small trouble to provide a beverage 
that will be generally popular, that will quite 
fill the place, even for most working men, of 
intoxicating beer, and that will win a welcome 
from the young people at tennis or cricket, 
at little more t the trouble of making 
afternoon tea, and with good results to digestion 
and blood purifying elements withal. 

There are many imitations of this success- 
ful article, so the purchasers should see that 


‘ they get what they order, or they can obtain 


a sample bottle by parcel post, carriage paid, 
for nine stamps, from Mesars. Newball and 
Mason, Nottingham. 


SUMMER LANGUOR. 
To the Editor of the Woman's S1anat. 


Mapam,—In the warm summer weather when 
appetite fails, and languor and indolence creep 
over us, there is nothing more likely to destroy 
health and render the body liable to the attacks 
of disease than the pernicious habit of taking 
into the system excessive food. Very great 
ane in fact is needed to prevent this being 

one. 

One source for the demand for food is the 
continual loss of heat to which the body is 


| exposed by contact with the air and other 
| surrounding objects. In summer this loss is 


greatly reduced. 

People who will persist in devouring as much 
food as they do in the winter clog the system, 
and food which has been utilised by the tissues 
for the production of energy is cast back into 
the blood in a state of partial decomposition, 
and canot be got rid of without over-heating 
the body. 

We are often lectured about the evil effects 
of an over-indulgence in tea or coffee, not to 


_ mention intoxicating liquors, until many people 
table-spoonfuls of good barm or one ounce of | are bewildered what to turn to for a summer 
German yeast; let it stand in a warm place | beverage, which shall be at once agreeable to 
for six hours; pour off the clear liquor, and the taste, and eupply the desired nourishing 
bottle, using good corks. and stimulating qualities. Public attention has 

The cost is really infinitesimal; a sixpenny heen freely drawn to the merits of Dr. Tibbles’ 
bottle of extract makes no less than eight, Vi-Cocoa, as supplying a long-felt want in this 


the two-wheeled machine. | 

There is no doubt, of course, that the cycle 
industry has enormously developed of late years 
by reason of the capital and _ intelligence 
embarked in it. But it is also clear that the 
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direction. It is not simply a cocoa, but a pre- 
paration of two or three other ingredients, which 
give it great nutritive and invigorating qualities. 
It is, therefore, not merely a t beverage, 
but a food and a tonic in the - Its suc- 
cess has certainly been phenomenal, and that is 


perhaps the best warranty for the claim made 
on its f, that Vi-Cocoa as a summer beverage 
is unequalled. 


As the proprietors continue their generous 
offer of a dainty sample tin to anyone who will | 
take the trouble to write to 60, 61 and 62, Bunhill. | 
row, London, E.C., there is no reason why it | 
should not be given a fair trial. 

_ The tired languid feeling referred to certainly | 
poees ft when Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Covoa is daily 
used. 


Yours truly, 


London, N.W. SPECIALIST. 


A VISIT TO A FRUIT FARM. | 


Mr. Giapstong’s advice to the British farmer 
to cease struggling with corn, which he cannot 
produce except at a loss, and to turn his atten- 
tion to the production of fruit, was 
received at the time that the distin- 
guished statesman put it forth with 
much laughter, but a large party [ 
of visitors to Messrs. Chivers’ fruit |* 
farm in Cambridgeshire, on July | 

12th, had an excellent opportunity 
of seeing how one enterprising and 
capable man engagedinthe industry 
of the land has been able to carry 
into practical effect, with the best 
results to himself in the first place, 
to the surrounding villages in the 
next, and to the public at large 
ultimately, the sage notion of the [| 
deceased statesman. It should be 
mentioned that it was not Mr. 
Gladstone’s advice that led to the 
foundation of thiz business, but 
rather possibly that he had heard of 
the success attending it, as the 
firm of 8. Chivers & Son was founded 10 or 12 | 
years before Mr. Gladstone made his famous 
speech, being the first established in England, 
and it was already an assured success at the 
time Mr. Gladstone spoke, though the business 
has grown into dimensions that were then not 
fore seen. The objection to Mr. Gladstone’s 
proposal from practical men was that the 
carriage of fruit on the British railways was so 
unduly heavy, and the market charges so 
excessive, that very little profit remained for 
the grower. Mr.Stephen Chivers saw this difii- 
culty, and met it in the practical manner of using 
his acres of fruit to make jams and jellies. Mr. 
Stephen Chivers commenced his fruit growing 
as far back as 1850, and in ten years time he 
had covered 150 acres with fruit. In 18738, his 
sons having grown old enough to begin to help 
him, a barn was fitted up for the experimental 
manufacture of jam, with some twenty persons 
all told engaged, which was carried on with 
such success that only two years later more 
land was acquired adjoining the Great Eastern | 
Railway, and the erection of factory buildings 
begun. The staff has now grown to 800, and | 
6U0 acres of land are under cultivation. The 
cause of this success has been the excellent, 
skilful and honest management, and the 
business-like basis upon which the senior mem- | 
ber of the firm proceeded from the first in . 
insisting upon only taking up land entirely free 

from all those burdens and charges which hang 

like millstones round the neck of the British 

farmer in too many places. He would never 

plant a tree upon an acre of land without full 

legal assurance that it was absolutely exempt 

from all taxes, tithes and landlord’s claims, and 

consequently all the development which he has 
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been able to make on the land has been applied | tage of dealing with the fruit thus, while it is 
to the advantage of his own business, without | absolutely fresh, is very visible, both in the- 


his being rack-rented on his own improvements. 


The result of the prosperity of Messrs. Chivers | 


& Sons, however, has been to raise the value of 
agricultural land in that neighbourhood from 


about £1 per acre to something like £10 an. 


acre, while all the labour of the surrounding 
villages is fully employed at wages, which, for 
the class of labour, are high. As Mr. William 


Chivers said, on the occasion of the twenty- 


fifth anniversary celebration of the business | 


held on the farm on July 12th :— 

‘“‘T think we may fairly claim that our enter- 
prise has greatly stimulated the production of 
fruit on a large scale all over the country, bring- 
ing thousands of acres of land into profitable 
cultivation, giving employment to thousands of 
workers in their native villages, and thus check- 
ing the tendency to migrate to the already 
overcrowded towns and cities. I cannot resist 


the temptation to quote in this connection from 


Messrs. CHIVERS’ FACTORY. 


a speech delivered by H. E. Hoare, Esq., late 
M.P. for this division. The speech was 
delivered in 1894 at our Coming-of-Age celebra- 
tion. Mr. Hoare said: ‘I think we owe a debt 
of gratitude to the factory that can hardly be 
over-estimated, and not only does this neigh- 
bourhood owe a debt of gratitude to the factory, 
but the whole country also for the example 
Histon has set.’ ” 

During the summer innumerable hands are 
employed in the picking of the fruit in the 
fields, beginning in the early morning, in order 
that it may be conveyed to the factory and 
turned into jam on the same day. The hands 
in the factory work in relays, so that the busi- 
ness is going on steadily from very early in the 
morning until, perhaps, midnight. The advan- 
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look and flavour of the jam produced. 
In the winter, all this mass of labour would’ 
naturally be lacking employment, but for the: 
happy thought that Messrs. Chivers had about. 
ten years ago of preserving the juicesof the fruit 
during the summer in order to turn them during 
the winter into their now very well-known 
tablet jellies. Custards and blancmanges are 
also made in packets during the winter, but it. 
is Chivers’ Jellies thas have become the house- 
hold word. If any of our readers have not yet: 
tried them they can be confidently recommended 
to do so, as they are perfectly pure, absolutely 
clear and pleasant to look at on the table, and 
so skilfully combined in regard to flavour and: 
the amount of gelatine, that they require no 
skill to prepare them, but only a very trifling 
degree of care in putting the proper amount of 
hot water on the tablet, and turning the jelly 
out of the mould by the usual process of 
dipping it for an instant in hot. 
water to loosen the outside setting. 
Failure can hardly occur in turn- 
ing out a well-shaped and firm jelly, 
unless the cook is very careless 
or clumsy ; and even then it is as 
good to eat as ever, and the flavour: 

‘ is simply perfect. It would never 
be supposed to be a preserved jelly 
at all, but is in every respect as 
handsome and well- flavoured a dish 
ascan be produced by the best chef,. 
with the fullest provision. 

On the occasion of the 25th 
anniversary gathering, it being the: 
height of the strawberry and rasp- 
berry season, the factory was 

i ‘‘full steam ahead” with produc- 
j ingthe jam. The visitorsin the first 
place saw the large bodies ot pickers 
at work in the fields. The two- 
principal varieties of strawberries cultivated by 
Messrs. Chivers are the very large British: 
Queens, from which a good deal of the juice: 
that flavours the strawberry jelly is extracted, 
and the smaller but very richly flavoured fruit. 
known as Vicomtess Hericault de Theurry,. 
which is a nice size for making whole into jam, 
in the fashion which is now so much preferred 
tc the mashy older style of jam making. The 
pickers work by piecework, and can earn from 
10s. to 13s. per week. They are all girls and 
women, and these wages are equivalent to. 
those of the male agricultural labourers of the 
district. The fruit is taken, as soon as picked, 
in large wooden receptacles, straight to the- 
factory, and dealt with immediately. At the 
appointed place in the factory, a man weighs 
out a fixed quantity of fruit for one boiling, the 


A GOOD OPENING FOR LADIES. 


THE HYGIENIC HOME & COLLEGE 
OF PHYSICAL CULTURE 


Offers a thorough training in Swedish Gymnastics, 


| Hygiene and Cookery. At the end of the course 


posts are found for successful students, with homes 


| and salaries from £40 to £60 perannum. Age 18 
_ to 30. 


DELICATE GIRLS AND LADIES are 
received to be strengthened and restored to health 
by means of Swedish Gymnastics, Medical Move- 
ments, Massage, combined with pure air, pure 
food, and out-door occupations. 


Send postcard for particulars to— 


Miss RHODA ANSTEY, The Leasowes, Halesowen, 
Worcestershire. 


proper quantity of sugar which goes with it, 
~and a proportion of fruit juice which brings up 
“the flavour. These three pails he places side by 
‘side upon a trolley, that then rans upon tramway 
‘lines straight up to the huge boilers, which are 
‘steam jacketed pans and lined with pure silver. 
‘The fruit-boiling here is done by men who 
require to be well-skilled in their particular 
business, the amount of boiling given the 
“fruit needing a degree of judgment, which only 
-experience can afford. The foreman of the fruit 
boilers has been with the firm over twenty-one 
years. The fruit, the juice and the sugar are 
all tipped together into the boiler, which is in 
-continuous movement by steam power, so that 
‘the whole is constantly shaken up together 
while exposed to the heat. All our old tradi- 
‘tions of preserve-making are overthrown by the 
-discovery that the average time of boiling is 
only five minutes; and the heat is intense, but 
being steam the fruit cannot burn. The boiling 
_jam is then by a mechanical process turned out 
into a trough, which runs again on a trolley 
to the commencement of a sort of canal of clean 
-cold water that pursues a devious path round 
and round the works. The trolley is lowered 
-by an hydraulic lift into the water, and the little 
canoes filled with the hot preserved fruit float 
off and pass along through the cold water in a 
picturesque string, cooling.as they go. The 
effect of this regulated and yet rapid cooling is 
‘to insure the equal distribution of the fruit 
throughout the syrup, and to prevent the sugar 
-caking on the top, which is apt to occur when 
preserve cools slowly by exposure to the air. 
When the canoes have completed their journey 
along the cold water, they run on to another 
hydraulic lift, which raises them out, and they 
‘are passed along to the fillers. Meantime, in 
another portion of the works, multitudes of jars 
-and bottles have been thoroughly washed, and 
are now awaiting the fillers’ operations. The 
-canoes full of fruit are run upon trolleys, each 
‘in between two fillers, who have scoops holding 
about the quantity required for the different 
sized jars, with which they take up the 
preserve and rapidly fill the jars. Other 
women take and stack them in the cooling 
‘room, whence, when perfectly cold, they are 
‘removed to the coverers, who tie over the 
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tops and add the labels and place them ready 
for the packers to send forth to the world | 
at large. It is all like a hive of very busy, | 
happy, healthy-looking bees. 

Mr. William Chivers said in his speech to 
the firm’s visitors :— 

“It is very gratifying to record the fact 
that since our Coming-of-Age celebration in| 
1894, the business has exactly doubled itself, | 
each successive year showing a steady increase | 
of about 25 per cent. on the previous one.” | 
Due credit was given for this increase to the | 
skill of the advertising managed by Mr. Thomas | 
Smith, of 132, Fleet-street. Mr. W. Chivers | 
added :— | 

‘“‘ Viewed from the point of present-day | 
economics, Histon brings with it an invaluable | 
lesson. It proves what energy and persever- | 
ance can accomplish. Commencing the manu- , 
facture of jams twenty-five years ago, the 
industry is now one of the largest of its kind. | 
Not only does it eat up the produce of its own | 
land, but also that of its neighbours. The rows | 
of neat white cottages which are springing up | 
around the factory are indicative of the pros- | 
perity of the place. We are thankful it falls | 
to our lot to superintend the production of | 
pure and wholesome goods, and the policy | 
which has guided us in the past is unchanged. | 
We intend to work upon the same lines and | 
hope for still further development in years to | 
come.” 

It will be of interest to some of our readers | 
to know that Mr. Stephen Chivers and all his 
sons are life-long total abstainers, and succeed 
in inducing a large proportion of their work 
people to follow their example in this respect. | 
Mr. Stephen Chivers took the opportunity of 
the 25th anniversary gathering to announce 
that, as a thank offering for his remarkable 
success, it is his intention to build a public and 
temperance hall as a gift to the neighbourhood. 


Porators.—The late Dr. Letheby made a. 
series of careful examinations some years ago | 
for the purpose of determining the effects of 
cooking potatoes without removing the skins. | 
He found that when potatoes were cooked with- 
out removing the skins, the loss of nutritive | 
material by extraction of the juice of the 
potato was about 8 per cent. When the skins 
were removed before boiling the loss was 14 per 
cent., or one-seventh. It thus appears that the 
removal of the skins before boiling is a very 
wasteful process, and these experiments explain | 
why baked potatoes are more palatable than | 
boiled. It is also evident that a roasted or 
baked potato is more nutritious than a boiled 
potato, unless, indeed, the potato be boiled, un- 
skinned, in salt water. 


WHAT TO WEAR. 


(Hints by May Manton.) 


| However large an assortment of fancy wraps 


a girl may possess a coat made in simple tailor 
fashion is essential. The model shown combines 
a half-fitting back with a loose double-breasted 
front, and is stylish at the same time that it is 
comfortable. The broad, French backs are 
finished with a regulation coat lap below the 


| waist and are joined to the fronts by means of 
| side-back gores. The right-front laps well over 
‘the left, and is fastened at the shoulder by 


means of two large buttons and button-holes. 


| Pockets with oblong flaps are conveniently 


placed and at the neck is a roll-over collar. 
The sleeves are two-seamed and of the accepted 
size. The entire coat is trimmed with bands of 
broad braid combined with a straight row and 
ornamental figures of a narrower width. As 
illustrated, the material is smooth-faced cloth 
in Yale-blue, with black trimming of braid. 
To make this coat for a girl of ten years will 
require one and one-half yards of fifty-four-inch 
material. The pattern, No. 7219, is cut in sizes 
for girls of six, eight, ten, twelve, fourteen and 
sixteen years. , 
Any pattern will be posted to any address in 


| Great Britain or abroad on receipt of 6d. in 
| stamps by the Bazar Pattern Co. (Department 
_W.), 
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For Household 


FOR LADIES’ 


Telegrams: ‘‘ GARROULD.” 


VIDE PRESS.—AIl should visit the establishment of 


GARROULD. 


A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION 


Linens, Blankets, Flannels, &c. 


Ready-made Sheets, large size, from 6/11 per pair. 
Hem-Stitched Linen Sheets, from 16/6 per pair. 
Damask Table Cloths, from 5/11 per dozen. 
Frilled Pillow Slips, from 1/- each. 


Real Witney Blankets, from 8/11 per pair. 
Soft Turkish Towels, 6/9 the dozen. 


SPACIOUS SHOW ROOM 


AND CHILDREN’S UNDERWEAR. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


E. & R. GARROULD, 160, 152, 154, 196, 108, 160, bagware Ra., Hyde Park W. 


Felephone 347 PappinaTon. 
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Gur Open Columns. 

(The Editor does not hold herself responsible for 
the opinions expressed by c ndents. 
Discussion is invited on the subjects here 
written upon.] 


THE HOME SECRETARY’S FISH-CURING 
BILL. 


To the Editor of the Woman's S1enat. 

Mapam,—In answer to a question in your 
leader in your number of July 7th, asking on 
what ground I oppose the Factories and Work- 
shops (Emergency Processes) Bill, I have to sa 
that the memorandum prefixed to the Bill 
gives a wholly misleading account of it. But 
it is, perhaps, enough to meet your point 
without writing at length, if I say that the process 
of gutting, salting and packing fish immediately 
on its arrival in the boats is at present wholly 
exempt from the Factory Acts, and that in 
practice this exemption is extended to the fish- 
curing trade generally, and that the inspectors 
have not been allowed to prosecute for breaches 
of the Factory Act in the trade. There is, 
therefore, no practical grievance, although there 
is ground for an improvement of the law in this 
respect, and still more for an improvement of 
administrative practice. 

On the other hand, we have long been 
promised certain amendments of the Factory 
Acts, such, for example, as one to make the 
Sweated Districts clause of the Act of 1895, 
which it is admitted cannot be put in force 
anywhere, a reality, and it is impossible for us 
to permit the passing of a measure of relaxa- 
tion of the law unaccompanied by increased 
stringency in the direction in which that 
stringency is most urgently needed.—_I am, 
Madam, Yours truly, CHaries W. DILKE. 

House of Commons, July 12th, 1898. 


TEMPERANCE DRINKS. 
To the Editor of the Woman’s SIGNAL. 
Deak Mapam,—Can any of your readers 


more clearly settled, because ‘test’ associa- 
tions, of which Plymouth is one, can bring 
little substantial pressure to bear upon candi- 
dates, if the Federation executive can, without 
previous consultations with local women’s 
associations, merely ask a candidate his views 
on Woman's Suffrage, and then proffer help 
on their own initiative. 

Allow me to thank you for your unswerving 
labour for the uplifting and freeing of woman- 
hood from its many shackles and fetters. I 
am among those of your numerous hearty, 
spreectettr and grateful admirers, who fer- 
yidently wish you God-speed. 

S. Frances Latimer, 
President Plymouth Women’s 
Liberal Association. 
8, Glenside, July 6th, 1898. 


LOVE. 


I believe, if 1 should die, 
And you should kiss my eyelids when I lie 
Cold, dead, and dumb to all the world 
contains, 
The folded orbs would open at thy breath, 
And from its exile in the Isles of Death 
Life would come gladly back along my 
veins. 


I believe, if I were dead, 
And you upon my lifeless heart should tread, 
Not poowing what the poor clod chanced 
to be, 
It would find sudden pulse beneath the touch 
Of him it ever loved in life so much, 
And throb again warm, tender, true to 
thee. 


I believe, if on my grave, 
Hidden in woody deeps, or by the wave, 
Your eyes should drop some warm tears of 
regret, 
From every salty seed of your dear grief 
Some fair, sweet blossom would leap into leaf 
To prove death could not make my love 
forget. 


recommend an iced drink to take the place of | I believe, if I should fade 


claret cup at garden parties ?—Yours truly, 
me 


Glebe-Lands, 8. Woodford, Essex. 


WOMEN’S LIBERAL FEDERATION. 
To the Editor of the Woman’s SIGNAL. 

Dear Mapam,—In the interesting and well 
epitomised account given by the Woman’s 
SrenaL of the Women’s Liberal Federation 
meetings, I notice one ie inaccuracy in 
regard to the motion of Plymouth, that the 
Federation should respect the wishes of local 
associations and consult with them before offer- 
ing help to Liberal candidates. 

Your report states that complaint was made 
of the ungracious way in which Plymouth 
Liberals had received the friendly assistance of 
the Women’s Liberal Association at the recent 
by-election. Liberals at Plymouth seem to 
have resented the uninvited appearance of the 
lady canvassers, and the latter are determined 
not to expose themselves to these rebuffs in the 
future. 

It should read, ‘‘the unsolicited re of the 
Federation was undesired and resented by the 
Plymouth Women’s Liberal Association,” though 
I do not think we were resentful until we found 
that our intimation that we could do our own 
work was ignored, and the candidate was 
approached against our wishes. 

We were in cordial relations with the men’s 
focal organisation, and were quite able to 
render the assistance—canvassing, they having 
a plethora of speakers—desired, and we were 
anxious to prove ourselves of value as a return 
for Mr. Mendl’s promised support to Woman 


Sutrege. 
We felt that our local knowledge was of more 
value to the election than could be imported 
assistance, and that much of the impetus would 
be withdrawn from our members, if they were 
not put upon their mettle to do their best, by 
the responsibility being thrown upon them as 
the sole women Liberal workers. 

This view the Federation did not entirely 
agree with, hence our motion to get the matter 


Into those mystic realms where life is made, 
And you should long once more my face to 
see, 
I would come forth, upon the hills of night, 
And gather stars like fagots, till thy sight, 
Led by their beacon blaze, fell full on me! 


I believe my faith in thee, ; 
Strong as my life, so nobly placed to be, 

I would as soon expect to see the sun 
Fall like a dead king from his height sublime, 
His glory stricken from the throne of Time, 

As thee unworth the worship thou hast won. 


I believe who has not loved 
Hath half the treasure of his life unproved ; 
Like one who, with the grape within his 


grasp, 
Drops it, with all its crimson juice unpressed, 
And all its luscious sweetness left unguessed, 
. Out from his careless and unheeding clasp. 


T believe love, pure and true, 
Is to the soul a sweet, immortal dew, 
That gems life’s petals in its hours of dusk : 
The waiting angels see and recognise 
The rich crown-jewel, Love, of Paradise, 
When life falls from us like a withered 
husk. Mrs. Gideon Townsend. 


AN INDIANA POSTMISTRESS’S 
MANIA AGAINST LOVE LETTERS. 


A POSTMISTRESS has been raising havoc with the 
love affairs of the young people of Georgetown, 
Ind., for over thirty years. Complaints have 
been received for years that letters addressed to 
and deposited in the office failed to reach their 
destination. Miss Louisa Matweiler, an aged 
spinster, was the postmistress, and her father 
for fifty years held the position in the little 
town. Two weeks ago Inspector Fletcher 
started to investigate the office. He stayed in 
the little town several days and says he learned 
that the postmistress was considered cranky, 
and took no interest in the love affairs of the 
lads and lassies of the town. She condemned 


all courting between yo ple, and as the 
missing letters were (oe addressed to 
young men and women, Fletcher started to 
rence the bons. Fie says - nae love pan 
y years o. a e garrett 
cellar. He corralled sore bushels of un- 
delivered letters, all opened, all breathing the 
devotion of sighing maids and spoony men. 
“She had a craze for love letters,” said 
Fletcher, ‘‘and there is no telling the number 
of marriages she side-tracked or the number of 
wounded hearts she made. She is now out of 
office, and the young people are happy in 
Georgetown.” 
a 
I wave a rich neighbour that is always so 
busy that he has no leisure to laugh; 
the whole business of his life is to get 
money, and more money, that he may 
still get more and more money. He is 
still drudging on, saying that Solomon says, 
“The diligent hand maketh rich.” And it is 
true indeed ; but he considers not that it is not 
in the power of riches to make a man happy ; 
for it was wisely said bya man of great observa- 
tion, ‘‘ That there are as many miseries beyond 
riches as on this side of them.” God grant 
that, having a competency, we-may be content 
and thankful.—Izaah Walton. 


SHOULD MARRIED PEOPLE 
CYCLE? 


Sure y there is little need to give a reply in the 
affirmative to this question, now that a bicycle 
is in almost every home. If any married man 
is of the contrary opinion, let him take to heart 
the little romance that has entered into the lives 
of a young couple we have in mind. Mr. and 
Mrs. Mills, who live at Oakfield Cottage, Ather- 
stone, are a happy pair of ardent cyclists, 
though not long since Mr. Mills was in despair 
of saving his wife's life. 

The facts of Mrs. Mills’ escape were told to 
an Atherstone Observer reporter in the following 
terms :—‘ For twelve months my life was 
despaired of, a doctor whom I consulted telling 
me I was very anwmic. My energy left me, 
and I was in a terribly depressed state, deriving 
little benefit from medicine. If you believe 
me, I could scarcely crawl upstairs; I suffered 
so from palpitation. As for going a walk, I 
simply dreaded it, for my legs ached dread- 
fully.” 

Then Mrs. Mills decided to try a remedy 
which had cured some of her friends. That 
remedy was Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale 
People, and after the lady had taken only one 
box of the Pills she found that she was getting 
well again, and after persevering with the 
medicine, the unpleasant oi of her 
complaint passed away entirely. 

As Mrs. Mills stated, ‘‘There can be no 
doubt about it. They have made a new woman 
of me, and I always recommend them when- 
ever I can. I have taken only seven boxes.” 

The husband interrogated said: ‘At times 
my wife could scarcely breathe. At night she 
coughed a good deal and brought up a lot of 
phlegm. Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills have cured 
all that, and I wish she had tried them before, 
and so saved many long doctors’ bills.” 

Mrs. Mills then mentioned the case of an 
acquaintance who had been a great sufferer for 
years and totally disabled, heing attended by 
seventeen doctors without receiving benefit. 
This invalid was induced to try Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills, when he began to get better and, 
after several boxes, he was able to resume his 
outdoor work. Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills have 
cured thousands of cases of anemia and all 
diseases arising from debility and impoverished 
blood, rheumatism, influenza, scro‘ula and 
chronic erysipelas, as well as nervous disorders 
such as paralysis, locomotor ataxy, neuralgia, 
St. Vitus’ dance and nervous headache. They 
are obtainable of all chemists, and from Dr. 
Williams’ Medicine Company, 46, Holborn- 
viaduct, London, at 2s. 9d. a box, or six for 
18s. 9d., but are genuine only with full name, 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People. 
Accept no substitutes offered under somewhat 
similar titles. 
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Cadbury 


ABSOLUTELY PURE, THEeREFoRE BEST. 


Pure Cocoa is a perfect food 
—the addition of drugs, éo., 
deteriorates it. The Public should 

be wary of adulterations and the 
plausible arguments used to 
promote their sale, 

’ One Shillingsworth of 
CADBURY’s COCOA 
contains as much nourish- 
ment as can be obtained | 
for three shillings spent on 
some of the best meat 
extracts. 


“The Standard ot Highest Purity.”—Lancet. 


| FOR TEETOTALERS! 
WINE “esc” “SANS ALCOHOL” 


UNDER GOVERNMENT CONTROL. 


SOLD TO THE PUBLIC PER CASE:— 


RED CHAMPAGNE, ROMEO... 12 Large Bottles 24|- reputed KS orig 
WHITE JUL 36/- ints. 


ae IET ... ees ees bed es ane we eee eae ee -- 24 Small vs »» 
WHITE AND RED STILL WINE... aos ees ts see oe wee os 1/6 per Quart; 1/- per Pint; 6d. Half-Pint. 
80 Quart Bottles of this Grape juice constitute a complete Grape Cure. 
Guaranteed to keep in any climate, and free from alcohol. Admitted into England Free of Duty. 


London Depots: SWISS WINE COMPANY. 39. Eastcheap, E.C., 


SPIERS & POND and WM. WHITELEY and leading Grocers. 


BELFAST AND COUNTY DOWN RAILWAY. 
SLIEVE DONARD HOTEL, NEWCASTLE, County DOWN. 


This new Hotel, erected and managed by the Railway Company, is now open for the reception of 
visitors. Rooms may be secured on application to F. H. Fogg, Manager, Newcastle, County Down. 


Through Excursion Tickets from principal English Stations to Newcastle, County Down, are issued every 
Friday and Saturday, available for 9 or 10 days. 


TOURIST TICKETS FOR THE CELEBRATED MOURNE MOUNTAINS CIRCULAR TOUR 
are issued by all Routes. 
For full particulars, see English Railway Companies’ Time Tables and Excursion Programmes. 
JAMES PINION, General Manager. 


FROM THE ORCHARD | 
TO THE HOME. 

24 Ibs. PERSHORE EGG PLUMS (the best | 
for cooking and preserving) sent carefully packed | 
in boxes and carriage paid per passenger train to | 
nearest station in England and Wales, on receipt 


Paris Kid, 2/11, 3/6, 3/11, 
4-Button. 

‘\\ 5, Suede, 2/11, 3/6, 3/11 

=i: 4-Batton. 

‘),-§ Ohevrette, 2/11, 3,11 


n/ sf Price Lists free 
: on application. 


Of an 
of 4s.; 2 boxes, containing 48 lbs, 7s. 6d. To make fitted sed 
Scotland, Ireland, &c., 6d. extra per box. List, previous to purchase ct 
particulars and testimonials free. Kindly men- S 
tion paper. 9 


H. B. POLLARD, Fruit Grower, EVESHAM. 


“THE WOMAN’S§ SIGNAL.” 


A Weekly Record and Review of Woman’s Work and Interests in the Home and in The Wider World. Price One Fenny, every Thursday, 
from all Newsagents and Bookstalls (to order). 

The “WOMAN'S SICNAL” is sent direct from the office Maiden Lane Covent Garden, London, W.C., post paid, for three months, from 
any date, to any address at home or abroad, for ls. 8d., for six months for 3s. 3d. or for one Year for 6s. 6d. 


SUBSCRIPTION NOTICE. 


Subscribers who desire “THE WOMAN’S SICNAL” by post from the Office should forward name and address with Postal Note for the amount, 
az stated above, addressed :— 


